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Transcription 
The subject matter emphasized in this textbook is to 


help the student summarize the training provided in 
all business courses in order to pave the way from 
the classroom to a job in the business office. The 
topics covered, such as those listed in the column at 
the right, are not treated from the point of view of 
one particular type of office worker, but in a suffi- 
ciently general manner in order to provide practical 
training for most office workers, such as the secretary, 
the stenographer, the typist, the clerk, and the ma- 
chine operator. Each unit of subject matter and each 
topic is presented as an independent unit yet in a 
correlated sequence. In other words, you can stress 
the topics in any manner you wish without breaking 
into the correlated sequence of the course. 
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Editorial... 


Youth Adjustment and Its Relation to 
Business Education 


Every year a vast number of boys and girls graduate from our high schools. 
Almost twice as many students leave school each year without having graduated. 
Some of the graduates go on to schools of higher learning; others are fortunate 
enough to find employment. An alarmingly high percentage of these young 
people, however, are following neither course and are becoming a real problem 
because of their lack of ability to adjust themselves to the social and the eco- 
nomic situation in which they find themselves. 


Since approximately one-third of the students in our high schools are 
studying commercial subjects, it must follow that a reasonably large percentage 
of this vast horde of high school graduates and drop-outs who are not finding 


it possible to make proper social and economic adjustment are our former 
students. 


To be sure, this country has for some years been beset by one of the most 
devastating depressions of all times. There may be some question as to the 
justification for singling out the youth adjustment problem when practically 
everything else in the country is out of gear. There are those who are wont to 
say that the youth adjustment problem is merely one of the many manifesta- 
tions of the chaotic social and economic conditions in which the world finds 
itself, and that if and when economic conditions are once more on the up-trend, 
the youth adjustment problem will solve itself. 


It is altogether probable that the youth adjustment problem is partially 
caused, and is certainly intensified, by general economic conditions. On the 
other hand, it is equally probable that the youth adjustment problem can be 
at least alleviated by educators studying into educational offerings to the end 


that education, including business education, may better meet the needs of 
youth. 


We already know of a number of things that probably can be done. A better 
guidance service is needed in many of our high schools. The commercial curric- 
ulums of many high schools should be changed to meet modern needs. So, also, 
should the courses of study be changed for many of the subjects. The advisa- 
bility of adding a thirteenth and a fourteenth year to our high school to provide 
a type of training that assures occupational efficiency when the student has 
finished his work is also a matter that should be given careful consideration. 


These are a few things that could be done. Perhaps what business educa- 
tion needs most, however, is a thorough-going reconsideration of business 
education by a group of the best men and women in our field. Such a study 
should result in a definite series of recommendations designed to make the 
offerings in the business education curriculums really meet the needs of pres- 


Peter L. Agnew, president of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association; School of Education, New York 
University, New York, New York. 
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Major Problems of Young Clerical Workers 
in Their First Employment 


by 


Velma Overne Abney 
Los Angeles City College 
Los Angeles, California 


ConFusion in American economic 
and social life, and the inability of our people 
to grapple successfully with the problems 
which confront us, demand that education 
take a more aggressive and intelligent part 
in determining the direction in which our 
society shall move. The unemployment 
situation has resulted in a definite trend 
toward an increase in the age at which 
young men and women become gainfully 
employed. 

How can the school play a vital role in 
individual and in social development of our 
young people under present limitations? To 
what extent can the school assume the 
responsibility of helping to achieve social 
ideals, and of developing the capacities of 
each individual for happy and successful 
living? 

MORE EFFICIENT WORKERS NEEDED. In the 
first place, there is always a demand for a 
better and a more efficient class of workers 
in every line of endeavor. Furthermore, 
there are vast possibilities in a greater co- 
operation between the schools and other 
social and economic agencies. 

Recent surveys of commercial occupations 
have disclosed that about 65 per cent of all 
office workers are doing general clerical 
work. In view of this large percentage, it 
would seem that more attention should be 
given in the educational program to the 
problems of beginning clerical workers. 

When an employee starts on his first job, 
there is a formidable array of ordeals to be 
experienced, such as application blanks, 
references, interviews, aptitude and intelli- 
gence tests, and medical examinations, for 
most of which he is quite unprepared. If he 
survives these tests, he faces ultimate dis- 
illusionment when he discovers that business 
practice is at variance with what he has 
learned at school. 


PROBLEMS OF BEGINNING CLERICAL WORKERS. 
The following data regarding young workers 


in their first employment were gathered 
partly by research, but in a greater measure 
from observation and experience with be- 
ginners in the relationship of another em- 
ployee. 

I have divided the problems of beginners 
in the clerical] field into two types: (1) tech- 
nical problems, caused by lack of proper 
training in fundamentals and vocational 
maldirections, and (2) nontechnical prob- 
lems, caused by the underdevelopment of 
essential business traits, such as reliability, 
accuracy, and co-operation and also defi- 
ciency in occupational intelligence. The 
latter, or nontechnical type of problems, is by 
far the more important. 


It is just as essential that boys and girls 
know how to get a job as it is for them to 
keep the job after they get it. I wonder how 
many teachers, if they covered this part of 
their pupils’ training at all, directed their 
pupils according to some method given in 
numerous books on the subject, but failed 
to explain that the same method does not 
always work. I suspect that numerous busi- 
ness teachers do not have the slightest idea 
of how to go about getting a job. 


TEACHERS LACK BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. It 
seems to me that the difficulties of the boys 
and girls go farther back than the teachers. 
It appears that the teachers themselves, 
generally speaking, have not been properly 
trained. I fully believe that not enough 
stress is laid upon business experience of the 
teachers. How can the teachers be expected 
to know what is required of the business 
worker when they have had only a smatter- 
ing of such experience? 

In the March, 1937, issue of Commercial 
Education,: it was revealed that of 205 
bookkeeping teachers who answered a ques- 
tionnaire, 116 had had no practical experi- 
ence as bookkeepers, and 51 had had from 
one to twelve months’ experience. How can 
these teachers be expected to know how to 


1Paul A. Carlson, “A Study of the Teaching of Bookkeeping in Wisconsin,” Commercial Education (Whitewater, Wis.: State 


Teachers College, March, 1937), pp. 35-41. 
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answer questions of boys and girls concern- 
ing employment, and how can they solve 
the problems of beginning workers? 

I questioned a number of businessmen, 
executives, and department managers as to 
how much practical experience they thought 
teachers should have in their teaching field. 
The answers ranged from one to three years’ 
experience, except in one instance, where it 
was thought that five years was not too 
much experience to have. 


WORKERS DEFICIENT IN FUNDAMENTALS. As 
to the teaching of technical skills, such as 
typing, filing, duplicating, and usually short- 
hand, the schools seem to do quite a thorough 
job—perhaps even to the point of over- 
specialization. However, beginning workers 
are amazingly deficient in the fundamentals 
of English, spelling, business arithmetic, 
penmanship, and punctuation. 

The Southern California Commercial 
Teachers’ Association reports that in a recent 
survey, employers were asked for their per- 
sonal opinions as to the adequacy or the 
inadequacy of the training of high school 
graduates whom they have employed. Their 
replies indicated a lack of proficiency in the 
first four of the fundamental subjects listed 
above, in the order named. I would add 
punctuation because, although it is a part 
of the study of English, I have observed that 
frequently the young clerical worker must 
be told what punctuation to use. Often, he 
uses no punctuation at all except the period, 
and on rare occasions, the comma. I attrib- 
ute this fault to lack of knowledge concern- 
ing punctuation marks. For this reason, it 
would seem that this deficiency should be 
noted separately. 


The Department of Business Education 
of The National Education Association 
made a survey similar to the one made in 
southern California, and practically all the 
employers who listed deficiencies in tech- 
nical skills mentioned from two to four of 
the skills listed above. 


As to the second technical defect in the 
young worker’s training, I believe that un- 
derstanding should be taught in addition to 
automatic skills. Success in the complex 
activities of modern business requires a 
grasp of the interrelations, not only of the 
different parts of the business in which the 
worker is employed, but also a general idea 
of the relationship of that business to the 
community as a whole. I do not mean to 
imply that the schools do not strive toward 
this end, but simply that not enough stress 
is placed upon teaching the pupil to think, 
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to analyze why he is doing what he does, 
and to apply what he has learned. 

Many high school graduates do not seem 
to have the remotest idea what to do with 
the facts and the skills they have acquired; 
they have been told too much and too often. 
While being capable of going through the 
mechanics of their jobs, these graduates have 
no clear conception of the ultimate purpose 
to which the product of their labor is ap- 
plied. 


TRAINING OF SCHOOLS AT VARIANCE WITH 
BUSINESS PRACTICE. I contacted a number of 
new employees in an effort to learn their 
reactions to the problems which confronted 
them. I found that many employees who had 
difficulties did not know why; in other cases 
where I personally knew what their difficul- 
ties were, the employees would not admit 
having any at all. Other employees com- 
plained that they were not allowed to do 
things as they learned them in school, or 
that the schools had not taught them what 
business required them to do. Several em- 
ployees expressed regret that they had not 
dropped out of school and worked a year 
before completing their business courses in 
order to have been in a better position to 
know what business would require of them. 


One girl told me that after graduation 
from high school, she had enrolled for an 
evening course in job ethics, and that this 
course had helped her more than any course 
she had taken in high school. It seems to 
me that there is an extreme need for more 
of this training. Too many young workers 
do not understand, for example, that tardi- 
ness is intolerable in business. Consequently, 
some are late for work as many as eighteen 
or twenty times in a year and for no ade- 
quate reason. I dare say this would not 
make a great deal of difference in school, but 
it helps to give the employee a name for 
unreliability in business. 

The present trend in the schools to de- 
velop a vocational selection program that 
will enable each pupil to utilize his strongest 
talents will do much to prevent vocational 
maldirection. Co-operation of business or- 
ganizations in placing workers in the work 
for which they are best suited will help to 
eliminate the vast army of blind-alley job 
seekers—the misfits. A more thorough study 
of community business requirements would 
assist in maintaining occupational balance. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DESIRABLE ATTITUDES. 
Now let us turn our attention to the non- 
technical weaknesses exhibited by boys and 
girls entering the clerical field. These weak- 
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nesses are closely related to job ethics and 
occupational intelligence. The commercial 
teacher, however, should not expect to in- 
culcate a desirable attitude toward work 
and better living in one short course. He 
must, by precept and example, inspire each 
pupil with a sense of responsibility, and 
bring out those fundamental virtues of en- 
thusiasm, endurance, and willingness of the 
pupil throughout the entire school period. 
The teacher must make it a part of his duty 
to make the pupil capable of living a full 
life as well as capable of earning a living. 

It seems to me that the schools do not 
place enough emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of ethical character. According to the 
study of the Southern California Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, the employers 
listed the following points under causes of 
failure to hold positions: incompetence, 40 
per cent; general unreliability, 39 per cent; 
and laziness, 21 per cent. Thus, a total of 
60 per cent of the shortcomings were char- 
acter traits. My experience in the business 
world leads me to attribute even a higher 
percentage of workers’ difficulties to un- 
desirable attitudes. 

The young worker must be conscious at 
the beginning of his employment that he 
has four primary responsibilities: responsi- 
bility to his employer, to himself, to the 
social group of which he is a member, and 
to a larger social group of which his group is 
a part. It is also just as important that his 
conception of these responsibilities be prop- 
erly balanced. 

Almost all the department managers and 
executives whom I consulted gave reluctance 
to accept responsibility as the most common 
weakness of their beginning workers. They 
also indicated that the employees who be- 
gan their work with an attitude of responsi- 
bility had at least two years’ advantage, as 
far as promotion was concerned, over those 
who did not. 

It is often difficult for the beginning 
worker to realize that he is not still in school, 
in that when he has finished a piece of work, 
he has no thought of checking it to see that 
it is accurately done. He leaves his errors to 
be discovered by others, much as he would 
turn in an examination paper to his teacher. 
Paradoxically, the beginning worker seems 
to have the impression that he has finished 
his education, that his day of studying is 
over, and that he may put away his books. 
He has the idea that school is one thing and 
work is another, and that each takes quite a 
different kind of character. The beginning 
worker does not understand that he is merely 
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taking a progressive step into a higher school 
of learning, and that he must put even more 
energy, determination, initiative, tact, and 
analytical ability into his business activities 
than he did in his school work. He fails to 
realize that he must continue his education 
if he is to succeed. 


OCCUPATIONAL INTELLIGENCE NEEDED. Em- 
ployers demand more than skill and charac- 
ter. They want their employees to know 
something about the limitations of their 
initial positions, about their occupational 
relationships, the necessity for further study 
and a definite goal, and about their own 
part in obtaining desired advancement. 
Such occupational intelligence has a sig- 
nificant effect upon the work of the beginner. 

I cannot overemphasize the common 
fault of giving too much attention to per- 
sonal matters during business hours. The 
employer’s time should not be wasted. Al- 
most my first experience in personnel work 
was to discharge an employee who continued, 
after being reprimanded, to consume half an 
hour a day of company time in repairing 
her make-up. 


IMPATIENCE ALSO A FAULT. Another com- 
mon characteristic of young workers is lack 
of ambition—or perhaps laziness is a better 
term to use. Many workers are of the clock- 
watching variety. This is perhaps occasioned 
by being too impatient in their progress. 
They have not been taught that no school 
can fit them absolutely for the work they 
are to do, but that it takes constant applica- 
tion on their part and a willingness to accept 
cheerfully their due share of the grind. In- 
stead, these employees enter the job, confi- 
dent that they are going into higher ranks 
very quickly. When they fail to do so, they 
become discouraged and they quit. 

Perhaps the most important traits for the 
worker on the job are: neatness, promptness, 
honesty, observation, resourcefulness, in- 
dustry, thoroughness, and initiative. Teach- 
ers can do much to aid their pupils in de- 
veloping these traits by requiring all assign- 
ments to be handed in on time; by rejecting 
work which is not neatly done; by requiring 
promptness in attendance; by not tolerating 
lack of thoroughness; and by demanding 
that pupils work independently so as to 
develop resourcefulness. Pupils should not 
be allowed to idle away their time, for the 
schoolroom should have the atmosphere of 
an efficiently managed office. 


COMMERCIAL COURSES SHOULD BE MORE IN- 
TENSIVE. Another point of criticism regarding 
adjustment to the job is the lack of apprecia- 
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tion of the necessity for serious application. 
It takes the young worker too long to decide 
upon a definite purpose and too long to 
settle down to work with serious intentions. 
The difficulty is that he has not developed 
a real capacity for hard work and for sus- 
tained effort. Some employers have com- 
plained that our high school commercial 
courses are too easy. I believe that, in 
general, they should be more intensive and 
that they should cover a shorter period of 
time. There is no place in the business world 
for a person who is just trying to “get by.” 
All workers are in a competitive field; if one 
fails to grasp an opportunity when it is 
within his reach, there is always someone 
else ready to take it. 


An essential quality which is sometimes 
lacking in the beginning worker is adapt- 
ability. Clerical workers, particularly, are 
called upon to perform a variety of tasks 
under variable conditions. | Commercial 
training should develop in the student the 
ability to work under stress, and the ability 
to change tasks often without loss of effi- 
ciency. It seems, too, that pupils might be 
taught to evaluate their own work. Person- 
ally, I think the greatest fault of all workers, 
whether experienced or not, is waste of 
time and effort. 


Several girls and boys I have known lost 
their best opportunities for advancement 
because they could not work with other 
employees without continuous friction. It 
takes only a few unpleasant incidents to 
convince a department manager that he 
doesn’t want a person in his department. 


FRIGHT IS A MAJOR DIFFICULTY. One major 
difficulty mentioned by several employees 
whom I approached was fright. One girl 
said that she took dictation from her teacher 
at school and wasn’t frightened at all, but 
when she was called upon to do similar 
work where she was employed, she was so 
nervous that she couldn’t read her notes. 
An executive told me that he hesitated to 
call the page who had been recently assigned 
to him, because the boy jumped each time 
he was spoken to and seemed to be fright- 
ened out of his wits. 


Upon further checking, I learned that fright 
is a common difficulty, and that the fright 
period generally lasts from two to six weeks. 
It seems to me that the office practice work 
of commercial students might be spread over 
different departments and perhaps work 
done for outside people to the end that this 
condition might be alleviated. Also a wider 
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application might be made of the part-time 
co-operative method of instruction. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING DEFICIENCIES. 
It is much easier to point out the needs of 
the employer and the deficiencies of em- 
ployees than it is to suggest what may be 
done to remedy conditions. I believe, how- 
ever, that much improvement can be made. 
For example, the following suggestions 
would be beneficial: 


1. Remedial work in fundamentals 


2. Wider application of the co-operative 
method of instruction 


3. More occupational information 


4. More systematic efforts toward place- 
ment 


5. Closer co-operation between educators 
and businessmen 


6. The placement of commercial educa- 
tion on a more scientific basis 

7. Better training for teachers of com- 
mercial subjects 


The first five points need no elaboration. 
The sixth point is a problem of curriculum 
adjustment. It seems to me that many of 
the commercial courses are spread out over 
too long a period. Shorthand, for instance, 
is generally taken for two years, and some- 
times three. I believe that better results 
might be accomplished if more time were 
devoted to shorthand for a one-year period 
of more intensive study. After being al- 
lowed to play along in acccomplishing some- 
thing which might be done in much less 
time, it is no wonder that pupils are bewil- 
dered by the constant pressure of assimila- 
tion when they enter the business world. 


I also believe that too much emphasis is 
placed upon some subjects. It is possible 
that the schools, in an effort to exercise most 
fully the principle of application, have be- 
come too practical. It may be, too, that 
guidance facilities are inadequate. Too 
many pupils are directed into the study of 
stenography and bookkeeping. 


Typewriting is of more general use. A 
recent survey indicated that only 850 non- 
stenographic office workers out of 12,580 
actually use the typewriter. I believe that 
this statement greatly underemphasizes the 
importance of typewriting in the business 
world. It is possibly true that no greater 
percentage uses it all the time, but my ob- 
servation indicates that practically all work- 
ers who can type use this skill at some time 
during their business careers, at least occa- 
sionally. Many boys learn to type after 
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starting to work because they find a knowl- 
ledge of typing helpful if they are employed 
as payroll clerks, or as timekeepers. 

A knowledge of filing is extremely desir- 
able for all commercial students, since this 
is usually the type of work assigned to the 
beginner. Junior clerks and pages spend 
much of their time in getting papers from 
the files for their employers, and in refiling 
papers. Girls often enter their initial em- 
ployment as file clerks. 

I believe that some time should be spent 
in teaching the operation of calculating, 
bookkeeping, adding, dictating, and other 
office machines. However, the number of 
pupils to whom a great degree of office ma- 
chine skill is taught, should be limited since 
positions of this type are not generally ob- 
tainable in initial employment, and since 
instruction is usually given after going on 
the job. 

All commercial curricula should include a 
course in job ethics and occupational infor- 
mation. The pupils should be taught how to 
analyze business problems and situations, 
how to acquire needed additional knowl- 
edge and skills, and how to use their leisure 
to maintain occupational competency. 

One essential thing is lacking in the com- 
mercial department of the high school and 
that is a business-like atmosphere. The 
pupil, while he is in training, should receive 
as nearly as possible the same reactions as 
those which he will be expected to experience 
when he enters business. In order to bridge 
the gap between the schoolroom and the 
business office, the pupil should have office 
practice under variable conditions so that 
when he leaves his familiar schoolroom and 
begins to work in a strange atmosphere, he 
will not suffer from that nervous fear which 
most young workers have in their first posi- 
tions. The teacher with business experience 
will understand the importance of this 
training. He will develop the pupil’s ability 
to work under stress and his ability to ac- 
complish a satisfactory amount of work 
within a given time. 

A thorough study of what business really 
needs would probably result in a number of 
changes in commercial curricula. I think 
training for boys needs to be general. Often 
a specific skill, such as typewriting, is help- 
ful in gaining promotions. However, in 
those fields with which I am most familiar, 
the boy just out of high school does not 
enter a position as bookkeeper, for instance, 
in his initial employment. Such positions 
are filled by promoting workers in the ranks. 
Nor is the girl who studied stenography in 
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high school generally employed to fill such 
a position at the time of her entrance into 
the business world. 

For the boy, it is far more important that 
he shall have a good background and un- 
questionable qualities of character rather 
than proficiency in bookkeeping and in 
other skills. Such intensive specialization 
has definite drawbacks and should be de- 
ferred until after graduation from high school 
because: 

1. There is not sufficient time during high 
school training to specialize to a great ex- 
tent, and also to give the pupil the broad 
scope and content of education which he 
should have. 

2. Guidance facilities are not scientific 
enough to determine accurately the line of 
work the pupil should enter. Even if it were 
always possible to foretell the job for which 
the pupil is best fitted by nature, economic 
conditions may force him to travel in an- 
other direction. 

3. Many business concerns give employees 
the necessary technical training in their own 
offices. Employees are at least expected to 
continue their education at evening schools. 
Thus, the employee has the opportunity to 
prepare for a particular job which he may 
obtain later. Promotions often are contin- 
gent upon further study by the employee. 

4. It is important to teach the pupil think- 
ing habits and principles of application, for 
if he has not learned them in high school, it 
is often too late to do anything about it 
when he enters business. 

This does not mean, however, that no 
specialization is to be made, but only that 
specialization should follow careful selection. 
Only about 2 per cent of office workers are 
bookkeepers, and only about 10 per cent 
are stenographers. Yet, 80 per cent of our 
present high school business training is for 
these two kinds of work. Evidently, the 
training is not meeting business demands. 

Training for girls needs to be more specific, 
with a general business background and a 
careful habituation of desirable character 
trait actions. However, when I questioned 
the girls regarding the commercial courses 
they pursued while they were in high school, 
I found that every girl except one had taken 
shorthand. Several girls stated that they 
disliked shorthand, but that they thought 
it was what they were supposed to study. 
More than three-fourths of the group ques- 
tioned have been working from two to three 
years without having used their knowledge 
of shorthand. This indicates a need for 
better vocational guidance. I would advo- 
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cate junior business training, or general 
business, and economics for every pupil, 
whether or not he is pursuing a commercial 
curriculum. 

Business has done much, and should do 
even more, to place the worker into that 
particular kind of work for which he is best 
suited. In large organizations especially, 
there is a constant shifting of employees in 
order that each employee may become better 
trained and in order that he may have the 
opportunity to perform the work in which 
he is happiest. 


BETTER-TRAINED TEACHERS MOST IMPORTANT. 

The last point suggested, better-trained 
teachers, is perhaps the most important of 
all. As I have pointed out, I believe that 
student-teachers should have more business 
experience than is now required. In response 
to an inquiry in one of the surveys conducted 
recently, a prominent New York executive 
stated that a person who is going to teach 
business subjects should have at least two 
years’ training in a regular business organi- 
zation. 

Business experience is valuable in deter- 
mining what information should be given to 
pupils, the standards of efficiency that 
should be attained, and the personal char- 
acteristics necessary for success. Such ex- 
perience is also an entree to future contacts 
with businessmen, both for the purpose of 
keeping informed as to their requirements 
and latest methods of procedure, and for 
aid in placement of students. 


Teachers are often handicapped by being 
required to teach more than one class during 
a single class period, by the lack of adequate 
supervision, and by having pupils of lesser 
ability directed into the commercial classes. 
No one, I think, would claim that training 
is everything in a teacher, even if the train- 
ing is supplemented by high moral standards. 
We cannot overlook that intangible some- 
thing, known as personality or individuality, 
which puts across the teacher’s ideas in spite 
of a deficiency in training. But how much 
more might the teacher accomplish if he 
possesses the proper tools. 

This is not an indictment of our schools. 
It merely means that we have ideals which 
have not yet been accomplished. Education 
is a relatively new science, particularly the 
teaching of commercial subjects, and be- 
cause of our inability to measure adequately 
the bases and the outcomes of good teaching, 
continuous revision is necessary. 

I believe that the teacher of business sub- 
jects should be as highly trained as teachers 
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in other fields, if not more so. Perhaps the 
commercial teacher has more responsibility 
than teachers of other subjects in teaching 
his pupils to live a full and a happy life 
because he must qualify his pupils to make 
a living by the practical application of what 
they learn in his classes. 

Pupils tend to idealize their teachers. It 
is within the commercial teacher’s power to 
lessen greatly the difficulties which his pupils 
will encounter in business and in life. The 
ideal teacher, therefore, should have a 
thorough knowledge of his work and he must 
be interested in that work. Such interest 
must go far deeper than a systematic per- 
formance of his duties; it must extend be- 
yond the schoolroom and the methods of 
teaching procedure. It must be a reservoir 
of information about the work for which 
the pupils are training. 

The teacher must be honest, tactful, pa- 
tient, industrious, and persevering. He must 
be animated by ideals of service, and he 
must be kind and sympathetic to those who 
look to him in the solving of their individual 
problems and perplexities. 

Surely, teachers who are thoroughly 
trained to service and who have the vision 
to look upon the boys and girls in their 
classes not merely as pupils, but as actual 
businessmen and businesswomen soon to 
enter upon a reformulation of the purposes 
of American life, could do much to lessen 
their problems as young workers. Such 
teachers can also exert a significant influence 
on the direction of social development 
through a reinterpretation of social ideals. 
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Comments on the Teaching of Business 
Arithmetic 


by 


Mrs. Esther P. Armstrong 
Armstrong College 


Berkeley, California 


Business mathematics has been 
included in the curriculum for so many dec- 
ades that seemingly we who teach it are 
expected to know almost instinctively how 
to get results. I well remember my fruitless 
search in my early teaching experience for 
specific suggestions of any sort. 

The need for the course is seldom ques- 
tioned. Over a period of years I have had 
the opportunity of making numerous con- 
tacts with employers in connection with the 
placement of young people in business posi- 
tions. As I have inquired for suggestions for 
courses, there have been more comments 
regarding the need of training in arithmetic 
and spelling than regarding any other sub- 
jects. This is partly due to the obviousness 
of any weakness in these subjects. Further- 
more, arithmetic and spelling are considered 
by businessmen as fundamentals of training, 
and perhaps some employers are unduly 
impatient with the slightest inaccuracies. 
Naturally, I also think of the numerous oc- 
casions in private life for the use of figures. 
There are bank accounts to keep correct, 
interest calculations to make, fuel and other 
bills to check, and even recipes to double or 
perhaps halve. Without any thought of 
dishonesty on the part of salesclerks, do we 
not all check the totals of our grocery bills 
and bills for other purchases? I am reminded 
of the liberal arts graduate (with no reflec- 
tion upon her training) who, as a bride, 
asked her father if he knew where she could 
buy a little portable adding device that she 
could carry with her as she purchased gro- 
ceries. 

Most business curriculums that are con- 
sidered to be complete include at least one 
course in business arithmetic. However, 
there has been some dislike on the part of 
students who are asked to take the course, 
and there has also been some tendency for 
teachers to prefer to be scheduled for other 
subjects. To be sure, there is very little 
prestige attached to business mathematics. 
Also, there are students who feel that they 
are inherently weak in the subject, and there 
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are those who feel that they have already 
“had” it all. Naturally, there are some 
methods which are helpful in bringing about 
a greater interest in the subject—and inter- 
est seems to be necessary for the best re- 
sults. 

I speak principally from my own experi- 
ence with high school and college students, 
although I gratefully acknowledge assistance 
from one excellent methods instructor and 
from other teachers in the field. I am not 
one of the “scientific”’ teachers such as some 
whom we find in the fields of shorthand and 
typing; I cannot say that I can prove my 
points by extensive research. The following 
suggestions I make very humbly: 

My principal thought on the first meeting 
of a class is “motivation.” How can I make 
sure the stronger students realize that there 
is still some improvement to be made, and 
at the same time, make the weaker students 
feel that perhaps they can become fairly 
proficient in the use of figures? After out- 
lining the course rather completely, I al- 
ways urge any students who feel that they 
are prepared to pass a test on the material 
outlined to see me after class to set a time. 
(If a student does satisfactory work in the 
test, he is excused from taking the course, 
but he earns no units.) 

No matter how little time is available 
after calling the roll and completing other 
routines during the first day, I always make 
it a point to introduce something that I hope 
will be new. Accordingly, I call attention to 
three different methods of combining num- 
bers in the process of addition; namely, 
combining two or more numbers which total 
ten; combining groups of numbers which 
result in other totals, such as seven, eleven, 
and fifteen; and the method of building up 
to even tens—from twenty to thirty, thirty 
to forty, and so on. After these methods are 
once clearly explained, I leave it pretty well 
up to the students to decide whether or not 
they will accept my suggestions. I also make 
it a point to mention on the first day at least 
three different methods of proving addition 
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—adding in reverse order, the “bookkeeper’s 
method” (adding each column separately, 
placing each total one column to the left of 
the previous total, then in turn adding these 
totals), and the method of proving by casting 
out nines. I am familiar with arguments 
against the teaching of proofs, but to me, 
regardless of how much value they have in 
themselves, at least these methods of proving 
serve me well in arousing interest. 


Another point to be included during the 
first day, if possible, deals with the proper 
reading of numbers. This involves princi- 
pally the use of the word “and.” As a few 
suggestions, I might mention the following 
numbers: 


400,500. 405/1000 
400.005 400/5000 
400.500 405/5000 

400,005. .00405 

-405 4000 .005 
4,500. 400-5/1000 
405,000. 400-500/1000 
400,000 .005 400 .00005 
8.00024 200-35/627 
.00824 235/627 


In the succeeding sessions, I proceed with 
a review of subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, including one or two “different” 
methods, such as subtraction by addition 
and the factoring method of multiplication. 
At least two methods of proof are taught 
with each of these fundamental operations. 
Not later than the second day, I began 
simple work in rapid calculation, at first 
dictating short problems in groups of three, 
to be solved mentally. The students write 
the answers, and at the completion of each 
group, some student is asked to read his 
results. Normally, not more than three 
groups should be given at one session. 
Wholesome competition can be fostered by a 
show of hands of those who had seven right 
out of nine; those who had eight right; and 
those who had all the problems right. I 
never grade students on these drills, for I 
feel that it would unduly penalize the slow 
and nervous students. This is only one of 
several good drills which not only offers good 
practice and develops speed, but which also 
adds variety to the class procedure. Students 
usually enjoy the drills if they are kept 
short and “snappy.” They are interested in 
watching their own improvement from day 
to day. 

In addition to a good textbook, I consider 
that a rapid calculation pad is of great im- 
portance. It can be used not only for prac- 
tice work, but also for tests. Every teacher 
of mathematics is interested in developing 
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speed, but I personally am not in favor of 
urging students to hurry, nor am I in favor 
of using the stop-watch method. My stu- 
dents understand that if they do a reasonable 
quantity of work in a test, they will not be 
penalized for anything other than inaccu- 
racy. I find that the incentive of class com- 
petition is sufficient to keep most students 
exerting the proper effort. 

Just a word as to class procedure—first, 
the home assignment is checked. Different 
students are called upon to read answers, 
explaining problems wherever necessary. 
Each student is given the responsibility of 
checking his own paper, and he is reminded 
of the significance of accurate checking in 
an office. A uniform system of marking the 
problems right or wrong is used, and at the 
top of the paper the student reports “none 
wrong,” “two omitted,” “one miscopied,” 
“‘one not reduced,” or whatever fits the case. 
The student never puts a percentage grade 
on his paper. The plan I follow gives the 
student the opportunity of rating his own 
work; it helps him to discover his errors 
while the work is fresh in his mind; and it 
also enables the teacher to speak to those 
students who may need special help during 
the class period or at the close of the period: 
Next, comes a review or drill on the prob- 
lems of the previous day, explanation of the 
advance work, the careful assignment of 
work, and finally, oral and/or written prac- 
tice or test material. 

An experience in one of my own college 
classes in accounting has come to my mind 
over and over again. The professor said on 
one occasion, “By the way, I suppose that 
you all know how to write a check for less 
than one dollar.”’ I, for one, did not know, 
but I certainly did not indicate my igno- 
rance. In time, I looked up the point. It 
seems to me that we have many such situa- 
tions in the teaching of business mathemat- 
ics. Students feel that they should know their 
multiplication tables, exactly how to handle 
fractions, or just where to place the decimal 
point. However, they hesitate to express 
their shortcomings, especially before the 
class. So I say that no matter how much 
or how little time is involved, it is not safe 
to skip over any fundamental point. Black- 
board illustrations serve as one of the best 
methods of presenting material. Naturally, 
such illustrations should be as much to the 
point as possible. For example, in drilling 
on the placement of the decimal point in 
division, why not use such simple problems 
as: 24 + 8;2.4 + 8; 24 + .8; 240 + .08; and 
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Most students find thought problems the 
most difficult application of mathematical 
principles. I wish I knew how to make these 
problems clear to every one of my students. 
The most successful method I have found 
centers around the following types or pat- 
terns: 


Type I—Find { of 24 (24 xX \%) 
Type II—Six is 4 of what number? (6 + 14) 
Type III—Six is what part of 24? (6 + 24) 


Then, when percentage problems are intro- 
duced, these types become: 

Type I—Find 25% of 24 

Ces X 25%) Base X Rate = Percentage 

Type II—Six is 25% of what number? 

(6 + 25%) Percentage + Rate = Base 

Type III—Six is what per cent of 24? 

Ke + 24) Percentage + Base = Rate 
Obviously, I believe in going from the simple 
or known to the more difficult or unknown. 

Wherever it is practical to do so, I try to 
have students formulate their own rules. 
For example, in developing the sixty-day or 
6 per cent method of calculating interest, I 
have the students work several problems by 
finding the interest for one year, then for 
sixty days. It soon becomes apparent to 
them that there is a logical short cut. Mul- 
tiples and fractional parts of six and sixty 
can then follow naturally. Of course, other 
rates of interest must be included. 

These few random illustrations may lead 
some teachers to feel that I approve of 
nothing but the most elementary problems. 
The greater part of the material in business 
mathematics, as I see it, is in the application 
of the fundamentals. Aliquot parts are im- 
portant—not only parts of one dollar, but 
also parts of ten, one hundred. and one 
thousand. Depreciation, commission, cash 
discounts, trade discounts, marking goods, 
profit and loss statements, compound and 
exact time, bank discount, partial payments, 
and taxation are all essentials. 

Many phases of the course involve aspects 
of material often included in a course in 
junior business training. No teacher dis- 
cusses the discounting of a promissory note 
without calling attention to the parts of a 
note, the method of transferring it, and the 
names given the parties of the note. Cash 
and trade discounts give occasion for a little 
discussion of the reason for offering dis- 
counts. These are other justifications for 
the course, and also, perhaps, arguments in 
favor of making business arithmetic a pre- 
requisite for accounting courses and a re- 
quired subject in clerical and secretarial 
_" 
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May I add a few thoughts on the matter 
of grading? The teacher of mathematics is 
fortunate in that he has tangible means of 
measuring the accomplishments of his stu- 
dents. While in some cases it may seem 
reasonable to allow a variation of one or two 
cents in answers, generally speaking, both 
the student and the teacher agree that the 
result is either exactly right or entirely 
wrong. (I would make an exception of a few 
problems in which half credit would be al- 
lowed for correct method.) While we all 
have faith in young people, we realize that 
in most classes there are probably a few 
students who have help at home, there are 
those who compare their work with others 
and make corrections, and, I regret to say, 
there are now and then those who deliber- 
ately “copy.” These facts make it unwise to 
base a grade primarily on work done outside 
of class. I feel that students themselves are 
better satisfied to be graded. for the most 
part, on their class work. Of course, there 
need not be a grade every day, but there 
should be from eight to ten “tests” during 
a six-weeks period. I believe these tests, 
together with an estimate of the home as- 
signments, should constitute approximately 
two-thirds of the grade. The other third of 
the grade should be based upon the midterm 
and the final examinations. No one of us 
will forget entirely individual differences, 
illness, and reward for effort; however, our 
grades should carry some significance to an 
employing official as well as to the students 
and to their parents. 

I am not afraid that I will appear “low- 
brow” when I say whole-heartedly that I 
enjoy teaching business mathematics. I 
would even be so bold as to say that I think 
many of my students enjoy studying the 
subject. I know such is the case in the 
classes of many excellent teachers here and 
elsewhere. It seems unfortunate that such 
a vital subject still carries so little prestige. 
This is not a reason for discouragement, but 
rather a challenge for better teaching and 
better results on the part of all of us who 
are struggling for perfection in this one of 
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An Analysis of the Organization, Administration, 
and Function of Private Business Schools 


by 


Goldey College 





PURPOSE AND scope. The object of this 
study has been to gather and to present statis- 
tics that would show the present status of 
the private business schools, thereby bring- 
ing the data on these schools up to date; to 
analyze and to interpret the data as related to 
the organization, administration, and func- 
tion of the private business schools; and to 
enable students of the subject to gauge the 
extent of the movements in this field of 
education. 


PROCEDURE. ‘The study is based upon 
questionnaire returns from 576 private busi- 
ness schools. The returns represent 39.08 
per cent of the 1,474 institutions to which 
the questionnaires were mailed. The letters 
were sent by first-class mail, and a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope was enclosed 
for the reply. The first mailing, in April, 
1938, yielded 399 replies; a second letter in 
June brought 98 more returns; a third re- 
quest in July brought the total to 576. 

The replies have been analyzed and tabu- 
lated as to eight sections of the United 
States, using the same division of states as 
is employed in the United States Census 
reports. A supplemental survey of private 
business schools was also made through state 
departments of public instruction, to which 
46 of the 48 state departments replied with 
usable data. 


FINDINGS. The findings in this study are 
as follows: 


1. Period of Service of Institutions. The 
median age of 570 schools reporting on this 
question was 23.07 years. Of the 570 schools, 
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27.19 per cent have been in continuous 
existence less than ten years; 45.96 per cent 
of the schools have been in existence less 
than twenty years. On the other hand, 
17.85 per cent of the schools have been in 
existence for fifty years or more. The oldest 
schools are found in the East North Central 
states, where the median age of 97 schools 
is thirty-seven years; the youngest schools 
are found in the Mountain states, where the 
median age of 26 schools is ten years. 


2. Form of Organization. Only 6.59 per 
cent of the schools covered in this study are 
organized on a nonprofit basis. One-sixth 
of the total number are exempt from taxes 
in whole or in part; only 1.56 per cent of 
the schools report some form of endowment. 

Slightly over one-half of the schools, or 
53.08 per cent, are individually owned and 
operated; 31.56 per cent are corporations; 
and 15.34 per cent are partnerships. The 
corporate form is most popular in the New 
England and in the East North Central states. 
The corporation is least popular in the 
Mountain states. Only 7.99 per cent of the 
schools included in the study report that 
they are members of a chain of schools. 


3. Supervision, Regulation, and Recogni- 
tion. Supervision and regulation of private 
business schools by governmental agencies 
have been increasing in recent years. Over 
one-eighth of the schools, or 13.02 per cent, 
report some form of supervision or regula- 
tion. Michigan requires all private business 
schools to obtain a license to operate. 
Arkansas, North Carolina, and Oregon have 
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laws regulating special schools; Pennsylvania 
and New York exercise partial control and 
regulation. 

Approximately one-eighth of the schools, 
or 12.85 per cent, report that they are 
accredited by the state department of public 
instruction; 3.64 per cent are accredited by 
their state university; 1.91 per cent are ac- 
credited by a regional accrediting agency. 
More than one-third of the schools, or 36.28 
per cent, report that the state department 
of public instruction issues certificates to 
teach in public high schools on a basis of 
work done in their schools. Eleven state 
departments of public instruction report that 
they issue such certificates based in part 
upon work done in some of the private 
business schools. 


4. Length of Term. The traditional busi- 
ness school accepted students at any time; 
79.27 per cent of the schools reporting on 
this question still follow the same procedure. 
Less than one-third, or 33.16 per cent of the 
schools, are organized into definite terms of 
a specified number of weeks in length. On 
the other hand, one association of business 
schools now being developed will not recog- 
nize schools whose training is not organized 
into definite terms of 8, 12, 16, or 18 weeks. 
Only 28.65 per cent of the schools have 
organized and evaluated their courses of 
study on a definite semester hour, quarter 
hour, or some other similar credit basis. 
The semester hour basis is the most popular. 
It is used in 42.42 per cent of 165 schools 
reporting on this question. 


In general, business schools are in opera- 
tion almost the entire calendar year. Of 554 
schools reporting, 67.51 per cent operate 
fifty weeks or more a year. Evening school 
sessions range from twenty to fifty-two 
weeks; 45.41 per cent operate evening schools 
for fifty weeks or more a year. Nearly two- 
thirds, or 63.02 per cent of the schools 
studied, conduct evening sessions. 


5. Tuition Rate. Over two-thirds of the 
schools, or 69.23 per cent, sell tuition by the 
month, or based on some other fixed period 
of time. Only 3.22 per cent sell tuition by 
the course regardless of the time required to 
graduate; 27.55 per cent of the schools use 
both methods. Tuition is sold by the calen- 
dar month in 60.68 per cent of the schools; 
it is sold by the four-weeks’ period in 39.32 
per cent of the schools. A few schools report 
selling tuition by longer periods only. 

The tuition rate ranges from $4 to $35 a 


month, with a median rate of $20.79 a 
month. The highest tuition rate is found in 
the New England states; the lowest rate is 
found in the East South Central states. 
The main supplemental source of income is 
the bookstore, as reported by 65.63 per cent 
of the schools. 


6. Scholarships. The use of the “free 
scholarship” is deplored or prohibited by 
governmental agencies and business school 
associations. However, 15.97 per cent of 
the schools report using the “free scholar- 
ship” in some form. 


7. Enrollment. The median day enroll- 
ment in 476 schools as of January, 1938, was 
83 students; the arithmetical mean was 133 
students. The arithmetical mean of the 
evening school enrollment was 58 students 
a school. Including day and evening sessions, 
it is estimated that the private business 
schools serve over one-half million students 
annually. 

While the total day enrollment in the 
private business schools has shown a decrease 
as indicated in government reports, the en- 
rollment in well-established schools has 
shown a slight increase. The mean enroll- 
ment in 83 schools reporting showed an 
increase of 6.87 per cent in 1928 over 1918; 
and an increase of 9.25 per cent in 1938 over 
1928. As reported by the South-Western 
Publishing Company,' 353 business schools 
showed a 3 per cent increase in day school 
attendance as of September, 1938, compared 
with the same date in 1937. 

Of the day enrollment included in this 
study, 27.58 per cent of the students are 
boys and 72.42 per cent are girls. The day 
enrollment is 68.94 per cent of the total day 
and evening enrollment; the evening school 
enrollment is 31.06 per cent of the total 
enrollment. 

The traditional business school is operated 
largely on the secondary school level. How- 
ever, only 2.96 per cent of 51,283 students 
in 427 schools are reported as having less 
than four years of high school training as 
previous education; 12.01 per cent of the 
students have some college training; 5.64 
per cent of the students are college or uni- 
versity graduates. As a further indication 
of the improved character of the student 
body, 61.81 per cent of the schools report 
that they require high school graduation for 
admission to the day school. 


8. Curriculum. The courses of study in 
the private business school have been 
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lengthened and strengthened in recent years. 
While the earlier schools emphasized courses 
of three to six months in length, two-year 
courses are now commonly offered and are 
frequently emphasized. 

The range in length of the most popular 
course offered in 451 schools is from 6 to 144 
weeks; the median is 43.9 weeks. The longest 
most popular courses are found in the New 
England states where the median is 55 weeks 
in 41 schools; the shortest courses are found 
in the East South Central states, where the 
median is 38.6 weeks in 29 schools. The 
range in length of the longest course offered 
is 20 to 165 weeks; the median is 62.4 weeks. 


9. Degrees. The awarding of baccalaureate 
degrees by private business schools for 
courses of study ranging from one to two 
years in length is criticized by many leaders 
in the field. Of the total number of schools 
reporting, 8.33 per cent report that they 
award degrees in some form. According to 
replies received from the state departments 
of public instruction, twenty-one states pro- 
hibit the awarding of degrees by private 
business schools. 


10. Faculty and Personnel. A student- 
faculty ratio of 24.3 students a teacher was 
reported by 470 schools with 63,010 stu- 
dents and 2,598 teachers. However, an 
analysis of 46 schools with 300 or more 
students yields a ratio of 30.5 students a 
teacher. 

There are 88.1 students for each full-time 
administrator in 470 schools with 715 ad- 
ministrators; 122.3 students for each full- 
time office employee; and 201.3 students 
for each full-time field man. Including all 
employees, there are 15.2 students to one 
full-time employee. 

Of 3,235 full-time teachers and adminis- 
trators, 30.6 per cent have a recognized 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science de- 
gree; 7.54 per cent have a Master’s degree; 
1.37 per cent have a Doctor’s degree; and 
3.05 per cent have a Certified Public Ac- 
countant certificate. In all, 42.56 per cent 
of teachers and administrators hold recog- 
nized college degrees. Moreover, 63 per 
cent of the schools require a Bachelor of 
Arts or a Bachelor of Science degree for the 
appointment of new faculty members. 


11. Salaries of Teachers. The median sal- 
ary a month for beginning teachers, as re- 
ported by 219 schools, is $101.75; the median 
maximum salary is $185.71 a month; the 
median “‘average” salary is $130 a month. 
Compared with salaries paid to high school 
commercial teachers, the range from mini- 
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mum to maximum is found to be greater in 
the ‘private business schools, but the “aver- 
age” annual salary is somewhat higher in 
the private business school. 


12. Extracurricular Activities. Extracur- 
ricular activities are not emphasized in 
private business schools. Only 22.57 per 
cent of the schools studied report public 
commencement exercises; 94.69 per cent of 
the schools have assemblies; 29.86 per cent 
of the schools have basketball teams; 15.8 
per cent of the schools have sororities; and 
10.42 per cent of the schools have fra- 
ternities. 


13. Real Estate and Equipment. Eighty- 
five schools, or 14.76 per cent of those 
studied, report owning real estate with value 
ranging from $100 to $500,000 and an arith- 
metical mean of $67,748.88 a school. There 
are 423 schools that report personal property, 
not including cash and receivables, ranging 
from $50 to $150,000, with an arithmetical 
mean of $10,099.57 a school, or an average 
value of personal property a student of 
$75.88 as of January, 1938. The median 
value of personal property is $6,434.78 a 
school. 

Library facilities are found to be meager. 
In 322 schools reporting, there is a range of 
from 15 to 30,000 volumes, with an arith- 
metical mean of 665.5 volumes, and a median 
of 247.8 volumes. 


GENERAL STATEMENT. ‘The typical or 
“average” private business school may be 
characterized somewhat as follows: It is 23 
years of age; it was organized for profit; it 
is unendowed; it is not accredited by the 
state department of public instruction, the 
state university, or a regional accrediting 
agency; it is individually owned and oper- 
ated; it is not supervised or regulated by 
any governmental agency; it accepts new 
students at any time; it operates fifty weeks 
in the year; it conducts an evening school; 
it sells tuition by the calendar month; it has 
a tuition rate of $20.79 a month; it conducts 
a bookstore; it does not issue “free scholar- 
ships’; it has a day enrollment of 133 stu- 
dents, and an evening school enrollment of 
58 students; it has over twice as many girls 
enrolled as boys; the students are high school 
graduates; it pays its teachers an “‘average” 
salary of $130 a month; it has few extra- 
curricular activities; it owns no real estate; 
it has personal property and equipment 
valued at $10,099.57; and it has a library of 
655.5 volumes. 

However, further study is necessary. 

(Concluded on page 192) 
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Articulation of Business Subjects in High 
Schools and Colleges in Illinois 


Donald F. Mulvihill 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


Mr. Mulvihill’s article is reprinted from the September, 1938, issue of 


“The School Review.” 


The article was written as a result of an in- 


vestigation relating to business subject offerings in secondary schools 
and in colleges in Illinois. 


THE PROBLEM. Since 1890, the number of 
commercial subjects taught in the high 
schools has increased steadily. When more 
courses are offered, more students are likely 
to take these courses, both as sequences in 
prescribed commercial curriculums and as 
electives in general, academic, or college- 
preparatory curriculums. With the move- 
ment toward flexibility in the courses re- 
quired for high school graduation and for 
college entrance, certain commercial subjects 
have gained recognition and are accepted in 
satisfaction of both kinds of requirements. 
The view that commercial or business sub- 
jects are worthy companions of the more 
traditional subjects has, no doubt, been 
brought about by the increased offering of 
business subjects on the part of colleges and 
by the establishment at the collegiate level 
of separate schools or departments of busi- 
ness, presumably to fill a definite need. 


This rise of the business subjects to a 
prominent place at both the high school and 
the college level makes pertinent the ques- 
tion: Is there articulation or overlapping in 
the business subject offerings in the two 
types of institutions? For example, students 
in high school take a year’s work in book- 
keeping. Are they required, or permitted, 
to take the same or a similar course in col- 
lege? Is any recognition, in addition to 
possible entrance credit, given to the high 
school work? Is there some definite means 
whereby overlapping is avoided? 


My investigation attempts to answer 
these and similar questions for the public 
high schools of the state of Illinois in rela- 
tion to twelve universities and colleges in 
the state. These universities and colleges 
have recognized the field of business educa- 
tion to the extent of establishing separate 
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schools or departments of business or com- 
merce. No attempt was made to report on 
other problems allied to this aspect of artic- 
ulation and overlapping. Some of these 
allied questions are: Is the number of stu- 
dents who present business subjects for col- 
lege entrance credit and who continue their 
work in the business fields large enough to 
warrant attempts at articulation? Is such 
articulation desirable? Should some group 
of courses be considered “standard”? By 
whom should they be standardized? 


The ramifications of the general question 
of articulation in the case of the business 
subjects are similar to those which have 
already been studied and which are being 
studied in the case of the more traditionally 
academic courses. The hope is that this 
survey of the situation, even though it is 
concerned with one state, will add to the 
understanding of the problems of articula- 
tion and overlapping of business subjects at 
the two levels and will stimulate further 
study of the difficulties. 


It seemed necessary to find out what 
typical business courses are offered at the 
high school level; to discover what courses 
are given in sufficient number to be con- 
sidered as subjects that might overlap those 
offered at the college level; to determine 
whether these courses approximate in con- 
tent any offered at the college level; to de- 
termine what, if any, courses overlap at the 
two levels; and, finally, to discover what 
means are used, if any, either by the high 
schools or by the colleges, to prevent over- 
lapping and to make for articulation. 


HIGH SCHOOL BUSINESS suBJECTS. Data in 
regard to the business subjects offered during 
the school year 1936-37 were obtained from 
a study of those high schools outside Chicago 
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with enrollments of more than 200 and by a 
subsequent study of smaller schools. A 
questionnaire and a letter, containing a 
request for a catalogue, a bulletin, a pam- 
phlet, or other printed matter describing 
the commercial courses offered, were sent to 
a member of the commercial department in 
each of the 207 schools with enrollments of 
more than 200, and to 250 of the 431 high 
schools with enrollments of fewer than 200. 
Usable replies on the questionnaire were re- 
ceived from 293, or 45.9 per cent, of the 
total number of schools. Few of the co- 
operators responded to the request for 
printed matter, many stating that they had 
no such literature. 

The offerings and the typical characteris- 
tics of the eight dominant business subjects 
taught in 293 high schools of Illinois are 
presented in Table I. 


in the textbooks used. The textbooks used 
in a single school were not included. The 
topics treated were tabulated for each text- 
book. From this tabulation, the topics of 
most frequent mention were found. These 
topics, with the characteristics of the courses 
shown in Table I, formed the basis for the 
comparison with the college courses. The 
use of the topics in the textbooks as the 
basis for determining content does not take 
into consideration either additions to, or 
omissions from, these topics made by a 
school or by a teacher. It is considered an 
adequate, although rough, measure of prob- 
able content. 

COLLEGE BUSINESS suBJECTS. The data on 
the business subjects offered in the twelve 
colleges and universities were obtained from 
catalogues and from a letter, which was sent 
to the heads of the college departments or 


TABLE I 
Typical Characteristics of the Eight Dominant Business Subjects Taught in 293 High Schools 
in Illinois 














ScHOOLS 
OFFERING LENGTH 
SUBJECT IN HieH Scuoot YEAR IN AsPEcT 
per | SEMESTERS Wuicu OFrFERED 
NuMBER | CENT 
Se ern 283 96.6 4 or 2 Junior and Senior Vocational 
re roe ee 279 95.2 2 Junior and Senior Vocational or 
Nonvocational 
EOL ON eT 262 89.4 4 or 2 Junior and Senior Vocational 
SO 192 65.5 1 Junior and Senior Nonvocational 
Elementary Business Training . . 153 52.2 2 Freshman and Sophomore | Nonvocational 
Commercial Geography......... 144 49.1 1 Freshman, Sophomore, 
Junior, and Senior Nonvocational 
Commercial Law............... 140 47.8 1 Junior and Senior Nonvocational 
Commercial Arithmetic......... 139 47.4 1 Sophomore, Junior, and 
Senior Nonvocational 




















When the schools were divided into groups 
in accordance with enrollment, it was found 
that the offerings and the characteristics 
were the same for each enrollment group as 
for the entire group. No course other than 
the eight listed in Table I was offered by 
more than 15 per cent of the schools. Other 
courses found were clerical practice, stenog- 
raphy, use of office appliances, accounting, 
cost accounting, penmanship, spelling, busi- 
ness English, salesmanship, business organi- 
zation, advertising, vocations, industrial 
history, and banking. Because of the in- 
frequency with which these courses were 
offered, the investigation was limited to the 
eight courses listed in Table I. 

The contents of the eight dominant busi- 
ness subjects offered by the high schools 
were determined by listing the topics treated 
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schools of business, asking for information 
regarding the textbooks used in the various 
college courses. The catalogues of the col- 
leges for the school year 1936-37 were ex- 
amined to see what business courses were 
offered. The titles of certain courses seemed 
to be similar to the eight high school sub- 
jects. The catalogue descriptions of the 
college courses were examined to determine 
whether the similarity was close enough to 
warrant an analysis of the college textbooks 
and a comparison with the high school text- 
books. These college courses and the high 
school courses to which they might corre- 
spond are listed in Table II. This rather 
superficial examination of the business sub- 
jects offered in college seemed to indicate 
that typewriting, principles of accounting, 
shorthand, principles of economics, and 
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economic geography might overlap the high 
school courses in content. Three other 
courses—mathematics of finance, business 
law, and organization of business—might be 
similar to the corresponding high school 
courses, but they seemed to differ in the 
extent of content. 


The textbooks in each subject, except 
organization of business (for which no par- 
ticular title or group of titles was listed), 
were examined, and the topics presented 
were tabulated. (In the case of typewriting, 
shorthand, mathematics of finance, and 
business law, no table was set up because 
each of the items listed in the discussion of 
these subjects was found to be present in 
100 per cent of the books examined in the 
respective subjects.) From this tabulation, 
the topics of most frequent mention were 
found. Again, this method does not take 
into consideration either additions to, or 
omissions from, these topics, but it gives a 
rough basis for comparison. 


COMPARISON OF CONTENT OF HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE BUSINESS SUBJECTS. A compari- 
son of the tabulation of topics treated in 
textbooks at both levels was made to de- 
termine the common topics. This compari- 
son was, of course, limited to a determina- 
tion of the similarity or the dissimilarity of 
the textbooks, but it furnished a direct, 
although rough, comparison of the probable 
content of the courses. Of the subjects com- 
pared, only those of a technical nature— 
typewriting, bookkeeping, and shorthand— 
were found to be sufficiently similar in ap- 
parent content to need some means of artic- 
ulation. On the basis of this cursory exam- 
ination, it seemed that overlapping was not 
likely to occur in the other subjects. The 
one exception to this statement might be 
economics, although the findings of this in- 
vestigation were not sufficiently conclusive 


to indicate whether economics was a real 
exception. 


MEANS OF ARTICULATION. The replies to 
the questionnaire sent to the high schools 
did not indicate that the schools made any 
provision for articulation in any of the busi- 
ness subjects. The colleges and universities, 
therefore, were the sole possible sources of 
such provisions. The catalogues of the col- 
leges were examined for indications of means 
of articulation of the high school and college 
business subjects. The letters to the heads 
of the college departments also asked if 
any such means were set up for specific 
courses. The means of articulation for the 
three technical business subjects—typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping, and shorthand—were 
found to be of four kinds: (1) special 
courses for students who present high school 
credit in the subject; (2) admission to ad- 
vanced courses in the field on the basis of 
high school credit; (3) special examinations 
which, if passed successfully, grant admis- 
sion to advanced courses and college credit; 
and (4) special examinations which, if passed 
successfully, grant admission to advanced 
courses but not college credit. 


The frequency of the provision of means 
of articulation by the colleges and univer- 
sities is shown in Table III. It must be noted 
that the totals of the columns do not give 
the number of institutions offering some 
means of articulation, for two methods are 
often provided by the same college. No 
method appeared to be used by all colleges 
that provide some means. The limited 
number of means of articulating business 
subjects offered in both high school and 
college seems to bear out the statement 
made by Koos concerning certain academic 
subjects: “There is, thus, an all too common 
disregard in the college of what the student has 


TABLE II 
Business Subjects Offered in High School and College That May Be Similar In Content 


























PERCENTAGE OF PERCENTAGE OF 
Hicu Scuoot Course ScHOOLS CoLLteGe Course INSTITUTIONS 
OrrerRInc CouRsE OrreRInG CouRsE 
PINE. 5 slicis.c0s.0o 50 900 96.6 Typewriting. . Pizisee 33.3 
exc cibuiane eats 95.2 Principles of Accounting. rr 100.0 
ee 89.4 I ionic a a atncs «6% 5 5a see 41.7 
SS ee re 65.5 Principles of Economics. ...... 100.0 
Elemeatary Business Training . 52.2 Organization of Business...... . 33.3 
Commercial Geography....... 49.1 Economic Geography......... 66.7 
Commercial Law.... aA 47.8 Business Law. . Rreumeae 100.0 
Commercial Arithmetic. ....... 47.4 Mathematics of Finance. eee 58.3 
THE 
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TABLE III 


Means of Articulation Provided by Colleges For Three Technical Business Subjects Also 
Offered in High Schools 














NuMBER oF COLLEGES 
MEANs OF ARTICULATION 
PRINCIPLES OF 
TYPEWRITING ACCOUNTING SHORTHAND 

I, snk ccavadecvsccseeseoseanenss 4 1g 5 
Colleges providing special courses.................2-000- 2 1 3 
Colleges granting admission to advanced work............ 3 a 2 
Colleges giving special examinations granting admission 

to advanced work and college credit.................+. 1 1** 
Colleges giving special examinations granting admission to 

advanced work but not college credit.................. 2 2* 1 














*Only the first- and the second-semester’s work is thus articulated. ; 
**College credit is granted by one university to enable prospective teachers to qualify for the state teaching certificate. This 
credit is not transferable, nor are these courses covered in the examinations or a degree. 


compassed in his period of high school train- 
ing.” 


SUMMARY. The business subjects most 
frequently offered in the high schools con- 
sidered were eight in number: typewriting, 
bookkeeping, shorthand, economics, elemen- 
tary business training, commercial geog- 
raphy, commercial law, and commercial 
arithmetic. The business courses offered by 
the colleges that might duplicate these high 
school courses were typewriting, principles 
of accounting, shorthand, principles of eco- 
nomics, organization of business, economic 
geography, business law, and mathematics 
of finance. An examination of the descrip- 
tions of the courses in the college catalogues 
and an analysis of the contents of the text- 
books used at both levels indicate that only 
three of these subjects—typewriting, prin- 
ciples of accounting, and shorthand—dupli- 
cate the corresponding courses at the high 
school level. Few means of articulation were 
found even for these three technical business 
subjects, and these means were used in only 
a few of the colleges and universities. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER INQUIRY. In 
my investigation, only the offerings of 
courses were considered. A study of enroll- 
ments within each subject would be perti- 
nent, since the frequency of the offering is 
not necessarily the same as the frequency of 
the taking, at either the high school or the 
college level. There is no need for articula- 
tion in any subject field unless a number of 
students take the subject at both levels. A 
study of the frequency with which students 
who have had the high school course take 
the similar course at the college level would, 


therefore, be desirable. 

A more intensive study of the overlapping 
of content is needed for each subject field. 
A study could well be made of the over- 
lapping of the content of textbooks, not only 
for the subjects mentioned in this study, 
but also for the other business subjects. 
Studies in which consideration would be 
given to the additions to, and the omissions 
from, the topics presented in the textbooks 
would be of value. 

Some study of actual overlapping would 
be of value in the commercial field. The 
degree to which a student has profited from 
the high school course and his ability to 
carry the advanced college work could be 
determined by the use of tests. For example, 
in the technical business subjects, such as 
typewriting and shorthand, a test of pro- 
ficiency in the particular skill would show 
the approximate placement of the student 
who has had the high school work in com- 
parison with students who take the work in 
college. If the former high school student 
ranked as high as college students complet- 
ing the course, it would at least indicate 
that he might be allowed to enter the ad- 
vanced work. Such tests of ability could be 
devised for the other commercial subjects 
as well as for academic subjects. Testing 
would perhaps be one of the best methods 
of avoiding overlapping and of providing 
articulation in any subject field. 

The questions of overlapping and the 
means of articulation provided in the aca- 
demic subjects are still being studied. I 
hope that my study has shown that these 
same questions should also be thoroughly 
investigated for the business subjects. 


\Leonard Vincent Koos, The Junior College, Research Publications of the University of Minnesota, Education Series No. 5 


(Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota, 1924), p. 403. 
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A Co-operative Commercial Geography Project 


There is nothing new in the 
idea of having pupils carry 
on correspondence with pupils 
in schools in distant parts of 
the country or the world. It 
is my purpose torelate briefly my experiences 
with this type of project. I hope that my 
experiences may be of some help to other 
teachers who might have been thinking about 
trying it as a class project or as an extracur- 
ricular activity. 

Last year some of the pupils in my com- 
mercial geography classes seemed interested 
in such a project. When the proposition was 
put before the several geography classes, a 
considerable number of the other pupils also 
became interested and the project was soon 
under way. 


OBJECTIVES. Several purposes were in my 
mind while encouraging this project. First, 
the project would serve as a means of moti- 
vation. The incentive to do good work in 
the preparation of material to be sent out 
was greatly stimulated by the knowledge 
that the work would be criticized not only 
by the teacher, but also by many other per- 
sons. Some of the material would be read 
before groups of pupils and their teachers 
in many other schools. Second, the material 
received from other sections would add to 
the pupils’ knowledge of geography. Third, 
the direct contact with the boys and girls in 
other sections of the country would instill 
in them and in our pupils a greater feeling 
of friendliness toward one another than any 
other plan that could be offered. Fourth, 
the collection and the preparation of the 
material to be mailed would provide an 
excellent opportunity for our pupils to be- 
come better acquainted with their own im- 
mediate surroundings. Fifth, the project 
would give the pupils a chance to advertise 
their own community. Sixth, the pupils 
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Herman E. Schreiber 
Long Branch Senior High School 
Long Branch, New Jersey 


would gain practical experi- 
ence in correspondence—in 
writing and folding letters, 
and in the addressing of en- 
velopes. 

METHODS OF MAKING Contacts. Three dif- 
ferent methods of making contacts with 
other pupils in the United States and its 
possessions were tried with about equal 
success. These methods are as follows: 


1. By merely addressing the letter to the 
“teacher of commercial geography”’ in the 
high school of the city chosen. 


2. By addressing the superintendent or the 
commissioner of schools in the city with which 
contact was to be established. This official was 
asked to deliver the letter to a progressive 
teacher of commercial or economic geography 
in his district. This letter was somewhat 
similar to the one mentioned above. 


3. By writing to progressive commercial 
teachers whose names appear from time to 
time in THe BaLaNce SHEET or in other 
magazines on business education. 


In each case, about 50 per cent of the 
schools addressed responded to our offer of 
correspondence. No doubt, in many in- 
stances where no reply was received, the 
subject of commercial geography was not 
taught. Several schools did let us know that 
the subject was not taught and either turned 
our letter over to another school, or gave the 
task of corresponding to some other class, 
such as a class in economics. 


The first letter always contained the 
name of a pupil to whom the acceptance of 
our offer should be addressed. It is only 
natural that a pupil would be much more 
interested in a letter addressed to him than 
he would be in a letter addressed to his 
teacher. 


In the case of the Canadian provinces 
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and in some of the other parts of the British 
Empire, we made contact through the office 
of the commissioner of education in the 
respective territories. In one or two in- 
stances, pupils brought in names of pupils 
they had found through their own efforts. 
However, in contacting pupils in other 
countries, we relied mainly upon the pupil 
letter exchange. 


PROCEDURE. While efforts were being made 
to contact the various schools, all the pupils 
in the several classes in commercial geogra- 
phy were kept busy collecting facts about 
their own state and immediate community. 
A list of topics to write about was prepared. 
This list included such items as: the ocean 
at Long Branch, the climate, the topography, 
the chief industries, the people, the govern- 
ment, the education, the transportation 
facilities, the history, and the points of in- 
terest to visitors. 

One of these topics was assigned at a time. 
The entire class worked on that one topic 
for several days. One member of each class 
was chosen to act as chairman. The topic 
was discussed in class and each member 
contributed the information he had been 
able to gather. The chairman made notes of 
the discussion and then collected the written 
reports of all the members. From this data 
he prepared a final report. After this report 
was corrected, it was placed on the black- 
board and many copies were made with pen 
and ink to be filed for use when the corre- 
spondence would actually get under way. 
Considerable assistance had to be given in 
penmanship at the beginning. The reports 
were purposely written by hand rather than 
mimeographed so as to give a more personal 
touch to the correspondence. This method 
gave a larger number of pupils an actual 
part in the project. Handwritten material 
is more likely to be read by those receiving 
it. Since the pupils in my classes were all 
beginners in the commercial course, very 
few of them were able to use a typewriter. 


Pupils were also on the lookout for pic- 
tures, post cards, photographs, and pam- 
phlets which would be of interest to pupils 
in other parts of the country or the world. 
One of the boys who was interested in ama- 
teur photography made extra prints from 
negatives brought in by members of his 
class. 

As acceptances of our offer of correspond- 
ence began to come in, general instructions 
in letter writing had to be given. Many of 
the pupils apparently had never before 
written an actual letter for mailing. They 
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seemed unable to put into practice the letter 
writing instructions they may have had in 
the lower grades. The heading, the address 
on the letter and on the envelope, the folding 
of the contents, and the return address on 
the envelope all caused difficulty in the be- 
ginning. Their first letters had to be practi- 
cally dictated to them. However, after they 
had written the first letter or two, they were 
able to write satisfactory letters by them- 
selves. 


All mail received from any one school was 
placed in a legal-size folder and labeled. 
Copies of letters mailed and a complete 
record of other material sent was kept in 
the same folder. To facilitate the keeping 
of this record, a mimeographed form was 
used. It contained space for checking off 
the reports and other materials as they were 
mailed. Space was also provided for the 
name of the school, the teacher in whose 
care the letters were to be sent, as well as 
other information which might be useful in 
carrying on further correspondence. 


Three different methods were used by 
pupils in other cities in sending us informa- 
tion about their communities. Some waited 
until the members of the class had brought 
in all the material they wished to send, 
wrapped it all in one package, and sent it on 
to us. One school in Puerto Rico prepared 
two elaborate albums containing the material 
the pupils had gathered. Most of the schools, 
however, had individual members of their 
classes send one or two reports at a time to 
individual members in our classes. The latter 
plan was used by our pupils. This plan 
meant much more work for the teacher, 
but it had valuable advantages. It gave a 
larger number of pupils an opportunity to 
write letters, and it meant that more pupils 
in other schools would receive letters; hence, 
the individual pupils in each school became 
more intensely interested in the project. 
The interest in each particular community 
was accordingly prolonged. Another advan- 
tage of this plan was the fact that the re- 
ports were shorter and the interest in them 
was maintained to the very end while they 
were being read or explained to the class by 
the pupils having received them. 


FINANCING THE PROJECT. The actual cost 
of the project was comparatively small. In 
fact, the cost was far less than the cost of 
most any other project which would have 
had the same valuable results. A few indi- 
vidual pupils contributed toward the cost of 
names obtained from the pupil letter ex- 

(Concluded on page 192) 
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American Vocational Association 


The business education section of the 
American Vocational Association will meet 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, on December 
7-9 at the Civic Auditorium. 

The following is the program for the sec- 
tional meetings, beginning on Thursday, 
December 7: 

DECEMBER 7, 9:30 A. M. 


Opening address on “Purposes and Scope of the Con- 
ference”—Paul H. Nystrom, vice president of the 
Association, representing business education 

Tueme: The Administration of Vocational Training 
for the Distributive Trades Under the George-Deen 
Act 

“Federal Administration of the George-Deen Act”— 
J. C. Wright, assistant commissioner for vocational 
education, Washington, D. C. 

“The Administration of Vocational Training for the 
Distributive Trades in the States’—Kenneth Law- 
yer, supervisor of distributive education in Illinois 

Panel Discussion on “The Organization of Local 
Classes and Groups for Instruction” 

Leader: Roy Fairbrother, supervisor of distributive 
education, State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education, Madison, Wisconsin 


DECEMBER 8, 9 A. M. 


Chairman: Harold Daschner, secretary of the Michigan 
Retail Hardware Association, Marine City, Michigan 
Symposium on “What Should be Taught to Meet the 
Requirements of Various Retail Trades” 
. Food Trades 
. Department Stores 
. Furniture and Home Furnishings 
. Hardware 
. Jewelry 
. Florists 


DECEMBER 8, 12:15 P. M. 


Joint meeting of business education division with 
the following organizations: Grand Rapids Advertising 
Club, Association of Commerce, Industrial Bureau, 
and other organizations. 


“A New Approach to the Problem of Business Im- 
provement’”—Paul H. Nystrom, professor of mar- 
keting, Columbia University, New York City 


DECEMBER 8, 2:30 P. M. 


Chairman: Charles E. Boyd, secretary of the Retail 
Merchants Association, Detroit, Michigan 

“Testing as an Aid in the Selection of Retail Sales- 
people’—Paul Voelker, Board of Education, De- 
troit, Michigan 

“Pre-Training Programs for the Distributive Trades” — 
Irene F. Blood, assistant state supervisor of distrib- 
utive education, Jefferson City, Missouri 


“Summarizing the Need and the Practical Methods of 
Selling the Vocational Training Program to Business 
and Employees”—Otto R. Sielaff, retailing co-ordi- 
nator, Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan 

“Advisory Committees—Their Organization and Func- 
tions in the Development of Vocational Training”— 
John Reid, secretary of the Michigan Federation of 
Labor 


“A Complete Integrated Long-Term Training Program 
for Retailing” —Jack Milligan, chief of the Business 
Education Division, State Board of Control for Vo- 
cational Education, Lansing, Michigan 

Summarization of the results of the meeting—Jack 
Milligan 

DECEMBER 9,9 A. M. 

Chairman: Charles Reid Webber, Public Relations 
Counsel, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Tueme: Teachers and Methods of Instruction 

Panel Discussion on ‘Methods of Instruction” 


Leader: Donavan R. Armstrong, state supervisor of 
distributive education, State Board for Vocational 
Education, Austin, Texas 

Panel Discussion on “The Training and Supervision of 
Teachers for Distributive Trade Courses” 

Leader: John H. Dillon, itinerant teacher-trainer in 
distributive education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana 

“The Future of Vocational Training for the Distribu- 
tive Trades”—Paul A. Mertz, director of company 
training, Sears, Roebuck and Company, Chicago, 
Illinois 








Distributive Education 


According to the News Letter, substantial 
increases for 1938-39 have been shown in 
the distributive education classes of the 
North Atlantic Region. The report by 
Kenneth B. Haas, field agent for distributive 
education in the North Atlantic Region, 
shows that the enrollments in part-time and 
evening classes have increased 155 per cent. 
An increase of 140 per cent was reported 
for the co-operative part-time classes. These 
percentage increases were a great deal 
higher than expected. 

The News Letter is not a government pub- 
lication, and it is not issued officially by the 
Office of Education. It is distributed by 
Kenneth B. Haas, North Atlantic Regional 
Agent for Distributive Education. 
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New York City Association 


The semi-annual convention of the Com- 
mercial Education Association of the City 
of New York and Vicinity was held Satur- 
day, November 18, at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City. “Commercial Edu- 
cation for Tomorrow” was the topic of dis- 
cussion at the luncheon. The luncheon 
speakers included Clinton A. Reed, State 
Department of Education, Albany, New 
York, and Frederic Ernst, associate super- 
intendent of junior and senior high schools, 
New York City. 

An aim of the meeting was to foster a 
better understanding of the aims of the 
pupils, the requirements of the employers, 
and the right of boys and girls to training 
for a gainful life in business. 
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Indiana Business Teachers 


The annual meeting of the business educa- 
tion section of the Indiana State Teachers 
Association met on October 26 and 27 at 
Indianapolis, Indiana. The officers for 
1939-40 who were elected at the close of the 
business session are: president, Mona Wood- 
ward, Arsenal Technical High School, In- 
dianapolis; vice president, Loyal G. Minier, 
Jefferson High School, LaFayette; secretary, 
Mrs. Frances Peters, High School, Bloom- 
ington. 

Miss Woodward obtained her B. S. degree 
from Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and her M. A. degree from 
Columbia University, New York City. She 
is active in association work, including the 
work of the N. E. A. Department of Busi- 
ness, the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation, and the Indiana State Education 
Association. 


Illinois Commercial Teachers 


The Illinois State Commercial Teachers 
Association, a part of the Illinois High School 
Conference, held its annual meeting on 
Friday, November 3, at Urbana. 

“Guidance and Placement in the Field of 
Business Education” was the topic of the 
talk given at the morning session by Allen 
Laflin, West High School, Aurora. A. R. 
Williams, director of the division of commer- 
cial education, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, spoke on ‘Teaching Ob- 
jectives in Accounting.” A report of the 
Work Committee of the University of 
Chicago Conference was presented by Dr. 
H. G. Shields, associate professor of business 
education, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

The following addresses were delivered at 
the afternoon session: “The Teaching of 
Shorthand” by Goldina Fisher, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago; “Improvement 
of Ability in Business Correspondence” by 
George M. Hitler, James Millikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur; ““Teaching Typewriting at 
Grant” by Louis A. Orr, Grant Community 
High School, Ingleside. 

The newly elected officers for 1939-40 are: 
president, Elmer V. Nickel, Senior High 
School, Decatur; vice president, Mrs. Ger- 
aldine T. Schmitt, Township High School, 
Evanston; treasurer, George R. Comery, 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago. 
Robert S. Barnes, head of the commercial 
department, Township High School, Wau- 
kegan, is the newly appointed member of 
the executive committee. 
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Miss Heye Appointed to College Faculty 


Hermine Heye has 
joined the faculty of the 
School of Commerce and 
Business Administration 
at the University of Ala- 
bama, University, Ala- 
bama. She has been 
assigned to teach classes 
in secretarial studies in 
accordance with an ex- 
pansion program at the 
University. 

The A. B. degree was 
awarded Miss Heye from 
Hastings College, Hast- 
ings, Nebraska. She ob- 
tained the M. A. degree 
from the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. Miss Heye has also completed 
graduate study at the University of Ne- 
braska, Kearney, Nebraska. She has taught 
in the high schools of New Mexico, Nebraska, 
and Illinois. During the past year, she 
taught in Mary Washington College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. 

Miss Heye will teach beginning type- 
writing, beginning and advanced shorthand, 
and will act as faculty advisor to students 
in the two-year secretarial curriculum. 

Sidney A. Collins, head of the secretarial 
studies and commercial education depart- 
ment, will offer a new course in ““Methods of 
Teaching Secretarial Studies.” 


Hermine Heye 


Lawrence on Leave of Absence 


At the beginning of the fall semester, A. J. 
Lawrence, head of the department of busi- 
ness education of the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky, obtained a 
leave of absence for one year. Mr. Lawrence 
is now working on his Doctor’s degree at 
the Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. Professor Lawrence was 
president of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association and was active in promoting 
the plans for the annual convention in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, even though it was neces- 
sary for him to work from New York. 

Alton B. Parker Liles, formerly of the 
Commercial High School, Atlanta, Georgia, 
has been appointed to take charge of Pro- 
fessor Lawrence’s classes while he is on 
leave of absence. Mr. Liles is a former first 
vice president of the Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association. He is working on his 
Doctor’s degree at the University of Ken- 
tucky in addition to his teaching duties. 








PERSONAL TYPEWRITING? 


SURELY ...... BUT IT IS 
JUST ONE OF THE MANY 


FEATURES OF “20TH CENTURY” 








Thousands of teachers are using 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING because they find that it contains many features 
that cannot be found in any other single textbook. A few of 


the important features that you will like are as follows: 


1. A direct approach is used, thus permitting an early 
introduction of complete words, sentences, paragraphs, 


and letters. 


2. Well-balanced attention is given personal and busi- 
ness typing. Personal letters, manuscripts, and business 


forms that are important to the individual, are empha- 





sized in the first year. 


3. In each block of work there is a definite lesson plan 


and a constant drive for increased typing power. 


4. In every paragraph of practice material there is a 


complete repetition of every letter of the alphabet. 





5. Plenty of straight-copy material is provided with the 


strokes counted for each line and the accumulated 
strokes courited for each assignment. SS O U 7 H « W Hs 


6. Special drills are included to help the student de- 


velop greater accuracy and speed in writing. Cincinnati Ne 





2 CEU 
PYPEWRITING 


THIRD EDITION 
LESSENBERRY - JEVON 


With 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING you are assured of 
better results and greater ease in teaching. Every drill and 
every budget has been tried and proved in the classroom to 
assure teachability and ease of presentation. The lessons 





are easy to teach and encourage a steady improvement in 
typing technique and a thorough mastery of typing skill. 
There are only fourteen states which have state adoptions of 
typewriting textbooks, but ‘‘2OTH CENTURY” is adopted in 
eight of these fourteen states. Recent state adoptions include 
South Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, and Oregon. 


“20TH CENTURY” continues to march on. It is now used in 
nearly 13,000 schools. It is popular with teachers in large 
and in small schools throughout the country. 


You can obtain a 
one-year textbook, 
a second-year text- 
book, or a combined 
two-year textbook 
with optional work- 
books and standard- 
ized achievement 


tests. 





NISTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 








... Program... 


Forty-second Annual Convention 


National Commercial Teachers Federation 


Hotel William Penn—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
December 27, 28, 29, 30, 1939 


Ivan E. CHAPMAN, presi- 
dent of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation, has an- 
nounced that plans for the forty- 
second annual convention have 
been essentially completed. Only 
a few additions and slight changes 
are still to be made. The following 
statement is part of a general ap- 
peal that President Chapman is- 
sued to all members and other 
commercial teachers: 

“The Federation is the one out- 
standing organization in the coun- 
try that is permeated by a feeling 
of camaraderie. The convention 
itself is a great get-together. It is 
a homecoming—a meeting of friends. Some 
of its members have been meeting annually 
for over thirty years, recalling the many 
pleasant times enjoyed together. 

“The foregoing represents the purely 
human side. From the professional stand- 
point, the teachers will have an opportunity 
to hear good programs, to meet outstanding 
executives and administrators, and to come 
in contact again with leaders of commercial 
education. Surely these opportunities are 
well worth while.” 

All the programs for the 1939 convention 
are noted for their completeness and the 
variety of speaking talent. The general 
theme of the convention is “Business Edu- 
cation Essentials.” All the individual pro- 
grams are built around this central theme. 
Outstanding speakers are appearing on all 
the individual programs, and several speakers 
of national and international fame are ap- 
pearing on the general programs. 

The local committee in Pittsburgh ar- 
ranging the plans for the convention con- 
sists of Dr. E. G. Miller, director of com- 
mercial education, Board of Education, 
Pittsburgh; Dr. P. S. Spangler, Duffs-Iron 
City College, Pittsburgh; and D. D. Lessen- 
berry, School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. That committee has 
charge of the informal dance and reception 


LANCE SHEET 








Ivan E. Chapman 


on Wednesday evening in the Hotel 
William Penn. 

Many colleges and allied profes- 
sional organizations are planning 
reunions, breakfasts, luncheons, 
and dinners to be held at the time 
of the convention. Any group 
wishing to arrange for such an affair 
should get in touch with Dr. E. G. 
Miller, chairman of the local com- 
mittee, so that he may arrange a 
time and a place. 

The national membership cam- 
paign is in full swing, under the 
direction of W. D. Wigent. Last 
year the membership at the time 
of the convention exceeded 3,000. 
It is expected that the total membership this 
year will reach 3,500. The annual dues for 
membership in the Federation are $2.00. 
Each member, in addition to participation 
in the national convention, is entitled to the 
following benefits: 

1. A cloth-bound yearbook, the National 
Business Education Outlook, containing the 
contributions of more than a score of leading 
educators. This publication is issued yearly. 
Each is a valuable addition to your pro- 
fessional library. 

2. The Business Education Digest, for- 
merly published quarterly, but now pub- 
lished five times a year. This pocket-size 
digest contains excerpts from the addresses 
delivered at the national convention and a 
digest of current literature in the field of 
business education. 

Members who have not yet sent in their 
annual dues should send them immediately 
to the secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 

Dr. McKee Fisk of the A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, is the new editor of 
the Yearbook. Eleanor Skimin of Northern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan, is the 
editor of the Business Education Digest. 

The Tri-State Commercial Education As- 
sociation, with a membership of approxi- 
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mately 700, is co-operating with the Federa- 
tion. It is anticipated that practically the 
entire membership of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association will attend 
the Federation meeting. 

The officers of the Federation are as fol- 
lows: president, Ivan E. Chapman, super- 
vising director of high schools, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Michigan; first vice 
president, Mrs. Marian F. Tedens, super- 
visor of typewriting, Board of Education, 
Chicago, Illinois; second vice president, J. 
Evan Armstrong, president of Armstrong 
College, Berkeley, California; treasurer, 
K. M. Maukert, Duffs-Iron City College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; secretary, J. Mur- 
ray Hill, Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. The members of 
the executive board are as follows: George E. 
McClellan, Littleford-Nelson School of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. G. Walters, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania; Paul Moser, Moser School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


General Assemblies and Banquet 


Wednesday Evening, December 27 
9:00 P. M. 
Reception and Dance—in charge of local 
committee: Dr. E. G. Miller, Dr. P. S. 
Spangler, and D. D. Lessenberry. 


Thursday, December 28 


10:00 a. Mm. 

General Assembly—President Ivan E. 
Chapman, presiding 

Invocation—Dr. A. J. Holl, Pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Welcome—Judge Ralph H. Smith, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Remarks—Ivan E. Chapman, president 

Announcements—J. Murray Hill, secretary 

Address—‘“‘Freedom, the Mental Climate 
for Progress” —Dr. Barclay Acheson, as- 
sociate editor of the Reader’s Digest, 
Pleasantville, New York 


Dr. Barclay Acheson, associate editor of Reader’s 
Digest, will be the main speaker on the program of 
the first general session 
on Thursday morning. As 
director-general of over- 
seas work for the Near 
East Foundation, Dr. 
Acheson has first-hand 
acquaintance with Euro- 
pean conditions through 
ten years of close study. 
Before the world war, he 
served on the faculty of 
the American University, 
Beirut, Syria. He was in 
the midst of the turmoil in Switzerland, France, and 
England during 1914. After the World War, Dr. 
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Acheson co-operated with the Refugee Settlement Com- 
mission of the League of Nations and saw service in 
Russia, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Iraq, and Turkey. 
Now, as associa!e editor of Reader’s Digest, he stands at 
the crossroads of current thought, a constant student 
of world affairs. 


Friday Evening, December 29 


6:30 P. M. 
Dinner—Chatterbox, William Penn Hotel 
Address—“Do You Laugh at Yourself?” 
—James E. Gheen, New York City 


James E. Gheen of New York City is a public rela- 
tions counsellor, philosopher, and humorist who has a 
nationwide reputation as 
an after-dinner speaker. 
He will be the only speaker 
appearing on the banquet 
program on Friday even- 
ing, December 29. Mr. 
Gheen has been aptly 
described as a business- 
man with a keen sense of 
humor. He has a remark- 
able background of busi- 
ness training and experi- 
ence which has included 
newspaper work as a reporter, columnist, and feature 
writer; fifteen years of experience in the steel business; 
and several years of experience in civic organization 
work. 


9:30 P. M. 
Dance—Ballroom, William Penn Hotel: 





Saturday, December 30 


10:00 A. M. 

General Assembly and Business Meeting 
—President Ivan E. Chapman, pre- 
siding 

Announcements—J. Murray Hill, secre- 
tary 

Address—““The Role of Business in a 
Democracy’’—Dr. Allen Stockdale. 
Presented by Dr. Ben G. Graham, su- 
perintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and president of the 
American Association of School Ad- 


ministrators 


Dr. Allen Stockdale has been obtained through the 
co-operation of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. He will deliver an address at the closing 
Saturday 
a clergy- 


general session of the Federation on 
morning, December 30. Dr. Stockdale, 
man, has served as chap- 
lain of Emerson College of 
Oratory and is at present 
a trustee of that college. 
During the World War, he 
served in France as a Red 
Cross field director and 
was present at the opening 
of the big drive at Soisons 
in July, 1918. He at one 
time was editorial contri- 
butor to the Peoples Home 
Journal and the Congrega- 
tionalist, and at present is serving as editor of a devo- 
tional magazine, Reveille. 
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Reports of Officers and Committees 
Presentation of Prizes 

Election of Officers 

Introduction of 1940 President 
Adjournment 


Thursday Afternoon, December 28 


Public Schools Department 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


President, V. E. Breidenbaugh, as- 
sistant professor of commerce, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana; vice president, Walter Kumpf, 
head of commerce department, Elgin 
High School, Elgin, Illinois; secretary, 
Irene McKeen, Roosevelt High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


1:30 p. m.—4:00 P. mM. 


Business Session and Election of Officers 

“Essentials in Improving Instruction in 
Business Education”—Bernard A. Shilt, 
supervisor of secondary commercial 
education, Buffalo, New York 

“Essentials of Curriculum Construction in 
Business Education”—Wallace B. Bow- 
man, head of commercial department, 
Senior High School, New Rochelle, New 
York 

“Bookkeeping Essentials in Distributive 
Occupations”—Francis V. Unzicker, 
School of Commercial Education, A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Discussion and Forum 
Discussion Leader—Irma Ehrenhardt, 
associate professor of commerce, In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 


Private Schools Department 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


President, J. I. Kinman, president of 
Kinman Business University, Spokane, 
Washington; vice president, Eben Pen- 
nock, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan; secretary, Mrs. G. W. Puffer, 
Fountain City Business College, Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin 


1:30 p. m.—4:00 P. mM. 


Business Session and Election of Officers 

“How to Train Better Stenographers”— 
John R. Gregg, president of the Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City 

“The Function of the Private Business 
School in Business Education’”—Pro- 
fessor F. G. Nichols, School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
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“Entrance Examinations for Private 
Schools’”—C. I. Blackwood, Blackwood- 
Davis College, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa 


“Curriculum Building in a Private School” 
—Hiram N. Rasely, Burdett College, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


“Building Good Will for Private Schools” 
—E. O. Fenton, American Institute of 
Business, Des Moines, Iowa 


“The Importance of Secretarial Training 
for Employment”—Charles F. Walker, 
Northwestern School of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon 


“Selling Business Education”—Elgie G. 
Purvis, Strayer College, Washington, 
D. C. 

Questions and Answers—All members 
present will participate 
Leaders: B. F. Williams, Capital City 
Commercial College, Des Moines, Iowa; 
C. W. Woodward, College of Commerce, 
Burlington, Iowa 


Friday, December 29 


Secretarial Round Table 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 
Chairman, Viona C. Hansen, Central 
High School, Grand Forks, North 


Dakota; vice chairman, S. J. Wanous, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona; 


secretary, Mrs. Brenda F. Wilson, 
Montana State University, Missoula, 
Montana 


10:00 a. M.-11:45 a. m. Morning Session 

Theme: Essentials for the Development 
and Improvement of Secretarial Abilities 

Announcements 

“Trends and Standards in Helping Pupils 
Master the Essentials of Secretarial 
Work”—Ruth J. Plimpton, Fullerton 
Junior College, Fullerton, California. 

Forum Discussion 


“The ‘Business’ of Business English”—J. 
Walter Ross, South Hills High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Forum Discussion 


1:30 p. m.—3:30 Pp. m. Afternoon Session 
Announcements and Business Session 


“The Development of Power (Business 
Skills) in Typewriting’—Perle Marie 
Parvis, Hammond High School, Ham- 
mond, Indiana 
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Forum Discussion 

“What Business Experience Contributes 
to the Teacher of Secretarial Training” 
—Clyde I. Blanchard, managing editor 
of The Business Education World, New 
York City 


Discussion 


Administrators’ Round Table 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, Robert S. Barnes, High 
School, Waukegan, Illinois; vice chair- 
man, Agnes Huberty, Vocational School, 
Madison, Wisconsin; secretary, J. Russell 
Anderson, Lincoln High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa 


10:00 a. M.-11:45 a. mM. Morning Session 
Theme: New Patterns for Business Edu- 
cation—A Business Education Essential 
Introduction 


“Office Machines in a Clerical Training 
Program”—Albert Stern, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City 

“An Actual Clerical Training Program in 
Operation” —H. B. Bauernfeind, Town- 
ship High School, Waukegan, Illinois 


1:30 p. M.-3:30 p.m. Afternoon Session 

“Co-operative Distributive Education in 
Secondary Schools in 1939”—G. Henry 
Richert, regional agent for distributive 
education, Office of Education, Wash- 
ingron, D. C. 

A Symposium on the New York Regents 
Inquiry Report, “Education for Work” 
—B. Frank Kyker, acting chief of the 
Business Education Service, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Dr. H. 
G. Shields, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois; E. A. Zelliot, director 
of commercial education, Board of 
Education, Des Moines, Iowa 


Private School Instructors’ Round Table 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, W. W. Lewis, Gregg College, 
Chicago, Illinois; vice chairman, T. E. 
Backstrom, Minneapolis Business Col- 
lege, Minneapolis, Minnesota; secretary, 
Mrs. Bernice Gabbert, Tyler Commer- 
cial College, Tyler, Texas 


10:00 a. m.—11:45 a. M. Morning Session 


“Personality and Office Orientation”— 
Elizabeth Smith Steele, Duffs-Iron City 
College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


“Shorthand Speed Development and 
Transcription Accuracy’—Letha P. 
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Scott, Lincoln School of Commerce, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


1:30 p. M.-3:30 p.m. Afternoon Session 


“Training in Problems of Personal and 
Social Adjustment—A_ Responsibility 
of the Private Business School”—C. E. 
Hostetler, Walton School of Commerce, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Business Session and Election of Officers 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, Howard E. Wheland, head of 
commercial department, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; vice chairman, 
A. J. Cox, head of commercial depart- 
ment, William Horlick High School, 


Racine, Wisconsin; secretary, Ardell 
Ostergaard, High School, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa 


10:00 a. M.—11:45 a. m. Morning Session 
“Bookkeeping, An Essential of Business 
Education”—Hamden L. Forkner, as- 
sociate professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City ; 
“Some A B C’’s of Business Education” — 
Paul H. Seay, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


1:30 p. M.-3:30 p. mM. Afternoon Session 
“Teaching from the Auditor’s Point of 
View”’—Harvey Andruss, acting presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania 
“Methods and Content of First-Year 
Bookkeeping” —G. A. Hawkins, Western 
High School, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion Leader—Howard E. Wheland, 
head of commercial department, John 


Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Business Meeting 


Office Machines Round Table 


(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, Thomas Redfield, Vocational 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; vice 
chairman, George Hittler, James Milli- 
ken University, Decatur, Illinois; secre- 
tary, Leora Johnson, Cedar Rapids 
Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


10:00 a. m.—11:45 a.m. Morning Session 


“Essential Instruction Material for Office 
Machine Courses’”—Peter L. Agnew, 
assistant professor of education, New 
York University, New York City 
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“Essential Machines that Should Be 
Taught in the Private School”—J. I. 
Kinman,: Kinman Business University, 
Spokane, Washington 

Discussion of above talks 


“What Are the Essential Things to Be 
Taught in an Office Machine Course 
from the Employer’s Point of View?”— 
Mrs. A. M. Winebrenner, central steno- 
graphic department, Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 

“What Essential Outside Work and 
Preparation Is Necessary for the Office 
Machine Course?”—Mary Stuart, 
Brighton High School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 


1:30 p. M.-3:30 Pp. M. Afternoon Session 

“Essentials of a Testing Program for 
Office Clerical Classes’ —Professor F. 
G. Nichols, School of Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

Round-Table Discussion 
Discussion Leader—Dr. Vernal H. Car- 
michael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 
Members of the Discussion Group— 
Speakers on the program and participa- 
tion by others attending 

Business Session and Election of Officers 


Continuation of Round-Table Discussion 
and Visiting 


College Instructors’ Round Table 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, Ray G. Price, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; vice chair- 
man, Dr. Lloyd Douglas, State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, lowa; secretary, 
Irma Ehrenhardt, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana 


10:00 a. m.-11:45 a. mM. Morning Session, 

Ray G. Price, presiding 

Theme: Basic Economic and Business In- 
formation for Commercial Teachers 

“What General Background Training in 
Economics and Business Should the 
Teacher Have?”—Dr. H. G. Shields, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

“What Basic Consumer Information and 
Attitudes Are Needed by all Commercial 
Teachers?”—James E. Mendenhall, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

“What Basic Training Is Needed by the 
Teacher of Distributive Education?”— 


Francis V. Unzicker, A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

“What Changes Are Needed in Content 
and Methodology of our Fundamental 
Economics Courses?” — Dr. Lloyd V. 
Douglas, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa 


1:30 p. M.—3:30 p.m. Afternoon Session, Dr. 
Lloyd V. Douglas, presiding 
Theme: Basic Skill Training for the Busi- 
ness Teacher and Office Worker 


“What Constitutes a Basic Program of 
Skill Training for the Business Teacher 
and the Office Worker?”—D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

“What Is a Desirable Testing Program 
for the Skill Subjects?”—Howard 
Stewart, Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 

“Should Business Experience Be Required 
of the Prospective Teacher and Office 
Worker?”—A. E. Schneider, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

“What Provision Should Be Made for 
Students Who Have Had Typewriting 
and Shorthand in High School or in 
Business College?”—Evalyn Hibner, 
Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio 

“Can the Learning Time for the Skills Be 
Shortened?”—Ray G. Price, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Election of Officers 


Social-Economic Round Table 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Chairman, Dr. McKee Fisk, A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; vice 
chairman, Paul Cutshall, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Ber- 
nardyne Schmidt, Washington High 
School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


10:00 a. m.-11:45 a. m. Morning Session 

“Consumer Education: A Whole School 
Function”— D. E. Montgomery, Con- 
sumers’ Counsel, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Commentary: H. W. Humphrey, su- 
perintendent of schools, The Plains, 
Ohio; H. B. Buckley, Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Edna Ami- 
don, chief of Home Economics Educa- 
tion Service, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“The Place of Textbooks in Teaching 
Social-Business Subjects”—Speaker to 
be announced 
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“The Local Community as a Source of 
Materials in Social-Business’” —Byron 
L. Newton, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


1:30 p. m.-3:30 p. m. Afternoon Session 
Business Meeting and Election of ‘Officers 


“Social-Business Subjects in the Core 
Curriculum”—Dr. Pickens E. Harris, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


Panel Discussion: “Social-Business Edu- 
eation Is General Education and its 
Vocational Values Are Incidental”’ 


Members of the Panel: Paul Cutshall, 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Lloyd L. Jones, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany; New York City; Dr. B. R. 
Haynes, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; Dr. H. G. Shields, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; 
Roy R. LeValley, South High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; W. S. Barn- 
hart, Manuel Training High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Mrs. Roberta 
Overman, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Several organizations are having meetings 
and reunions preceding or during the con- 
vention of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation. The National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools will have 
its annual meeting on Wednesday, December 
27, in the William Penn Hotel. There will 
be a morning session, a luncheon session, 
and an afternoon session. The annual 
banquet will be held in the evening. 

The American Association of Commercial 
Colleges will hold its annual meeting in the 
William Penn Hotel on December 27. A 
comprehensive program has been prepared. 

Hamden L. Forkner of the Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, 
has announced that there will be a break- 
fast for former students of commercial edu- 
cation of the Teachers College on Friday 
morning, December 29. The exact time and 
place of the breakfast will be announced 
later. 

Pi Omega Pi will have a meeting in the 
William Penn Hotel at 6:00 p.m. on Decem- 
ber 27. 

Graduates of Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania, Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky, and 
several other colleges will hold reunions. The 
times have not yet been established, but 
they will be announced later. 

Registrations are coming in rapidly, indi- 
cating that a big convention is in store for 
everyone. 
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Whitcraft Heads New Department 





Agnes Pearson John Whitcraft 


A new department of business and secre- 
tarial studies was started in the College of 
Liberal Arts, Alfred University, Alfred, 
New York, at the beginning of the fall term. 
John E. Whitcraft has been appointed to 
head this department. The new department 
is specializing in the training of secretaries in 
specialized fields. The secretarial curriculum 
was developed as a research project at 
Harvard University and is considered out- 
standing in several respects. 


Mr. Whitcraft was formerly on the 
faculty of Wyandotte High School, Kansas 
City, Kansas. He holds a B. S. degree in 
commerce, a B. S. degree in education, and 
an M. S. degree in education from Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 
He is now working on his Doctor’s degree in 
business education at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. He has had 
several years’ teaching experience, including 
three years in Ottawa, Kansas, two years in 
Kansas City, Kansas, and six years in the 
public schools of Ohio. He was an assistant 
in the commerce department at Kansas 
State Teachers College while he was working 
for his Master’s degree, and he served as an 
instructor in the department during the 
summers of 1934 and 1936. 


Agnes M. Pearson has been appointed 
assistant in this new department. She ob- 
tained her B. S. degree in commerce and 
education at Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, and her M. S. degree 
in commerce at the University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. She is now doing ad- 
vanced work in the Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


THIRD EDITION 
CRABBE e SLINKER 


GENERAL BUSINESS is recommended for an elementary course 
that is commonly designated as general business, general busi- 
ness training, junior business training, elements of business, 
business science, or everyday business. 


The subject matter in GENERAL BUSINESS has two values: 
(a) a personal or a social value, and (b) a preview or an intro- 
duction-to-business value. Emphasis is placed upon the general 
nontechnical value of business education that is useful to every- 
one regardless of his interests. Information that is useful to the 
consumer of business goods and services is included. Informa- 
tion of a narrow vocational value has been avoided carefully in 
order to provide a rich background course for students of vary- 
ing interests and aptitudes. 


Available for a one-semester or a one-year course with optional 
workbooks, tests, examinations, and practice sets. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Mrs. Nina Arnold Honored 
Mrs. Nina P. Hudson Arnold, C. P. A., 


and former commercial teacher, was recently 
made a member of the American Institute 
of Accountants. She has also been made an 
associate member of Petze and Company, 
certified public accountants, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


Mary Washington College Appointments 


The following appointments to the faculty 
of the department of commerce of Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, were recently announced by the 
director of public relations: Tom F. Pitts, 
Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, J. Kenneth Roach. 

Before going to Fredericksburg, Mr. Pitts 
taught in the high school at Belcher, 
Louisiana. In addition to his teaching ex- 
perience at Belcher, Mr. Pitts has taught in 
the high schools at Stonewall, Hasstow, and 
Morningsport, Louisiana. He is a graduate 
of Centenary College, Shreveport, Louisiana, 
and holds an M. A. degree from the Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. Mr. Pitts also graduated from Norton 
Business College, Shreveport, Louisiana. He 
will teach shorthand, typewriting, and 
accounting at Mary Washington College. 

Dr. Hanna, who was for four years head 
of the commercial department at Fort Lee 
High School, Fort Lee, New Jersey, will 
teach accounting and subjects in secondary 
education. Dr. Hanna holds a B. S. degree 
from the University of Nebraska, Kearney, 
Nebraska; an M. A. degree from the Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City; and a Doctor’s degree from New York 
University, New York City. He has also 
done graduate work at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Besides his 
teaching experience at Fort Lee, Dr. Hanna 
has taught at North Arlington, New Jersey, 
and in the public schools of Missouri and 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Roach was formerly a teacher in the 
commercial department of the Tenafly High 
School, Tenafly, New Jersey. He will teach 
shorthand and typewriting. Mr. Roach 
holds an A. B. degree from Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina, and an M. A. 
degree from Columbia University, New 
York City. He has also done work on his 
Doctor’s degree at Columbia University. 
Before going to Tenafly, Mr. Roach taught 
for two years in the Washington High 
School, Washington, New Jersey. He is a 
member of the Phi Delta Rho fraternity. 
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Gibson Appointed Department Head 


E. Dana Gibson was 
appointed head of the 
department of commerce 
at the New Mexico Nor- 
mal University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, in 
September. Before going 
to Las Vegas, Mr. Gibson 
taught for two years in 
the commercial depart- 
ment of the High School, 
Elwood, Nebraska. 

Mr. Gibson completed 
his undergraduate work 
at the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. While ob- 
taining his B. S. degree at the University of 
Minnesota, Mr. Gibson taught part-time at 
the Minnesota Business College, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. After completing his 
undergraduate study, Mr. Gibson attended 
the Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado. The M. A. degree was 
awarded him during the summer of 1939. 
Mr. Gibson was awarded a teaching fellow- 
ship at Colorado State College of Education. 
He taught and supervised classes and stu- 
dent teachers in the College High School 
while obtaining his M. A. degree. 





E. D. Gibson 


Louisiana Teachers Association 


The commercial] section of the Louisiana 
Teachers Association held its annual meeting 
at Alexandria, Louisiana, on November 21. 
The general theme of the program was 
“Business Education for Everybody.” The 
program was as follows: 

“Business Education and Its Contribution to the 
Whole Educational Program”—Dr. M. E. Stude- 


baker, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana 

Discussion: 
Dr. H. L. Garrett, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge; E. S. Aiken, supervisor of Rapides 
Parish Schools, Alexandria; Mrs. Adeline Stuller, 
High School, Kaplan 

“State Supervision and What It Could Mean to 

Business Education’”—Lucille Robinson, Winns- 
boro High School, Winnsboro 

Discussion: 
Ruth Holland, High School, Oakdale 
J. H. Newton, Jr., supervisor of Tangipahoa 
Parish Schools, Tangipahoa 
R. E. May, principal of Abbeville High School, 
Abbeville 


The commercial section is sponsoring the 
publication of The Louisiana Teacher, a 
quarterly business education journal. 
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Arkansas Valley Commercial Club 


The Arkansas Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers Club held its fall meeting at the Allis 
Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, on October 14. At 
the morning session, Hilma J. Peterson of 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, de- 
livered an address on “Training for Retail 
Selling.” The principal speaker at the 
luncheon was Dr. J. R. Throckmorton of St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Wichita, 
Kansas. He spoke on “Character and 
Ethics in Business.” 

Ely Bounous of the North High School, 
Wichita, Kansas, was elected vice chairman 
to replace M. Fred Tidwell, who is in Cali- 
fornia on a leave of absence. 

* * td 


Babson Institute Library Dedicated 


The dedication of the $200,000 Babson In- 
stitute Library and Work Laboratory, Bab- 
son Park, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, 
took place on Saturday, October 28, as an- 
nounced by President Carl D. Smith. The 
new library is the twelfth building to be 
erected on the campus since 1919. The 
dedication address was delivered by Dr. 
James Howard Savage, secretary of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Dr. George W. Coleman, presi- 
dent emeritus of the Institute, presided at 
the dedication program. 

The new library features the work labor- 
atory system devised to combine the stu- 
dents’ work offices and the library facilities. 
The main floor of the library includes, in ad- 
dition to three divisions devoted to textbooks 
on production, distribution, and finance, the 
periodical and reference room andjthe li- 
brarian’s work space. Office space for juniors 
is provided on the second floor in addition to 
a sound-proofed business machines room. 








Miss Sikes Appointed Assistant Instructor 


L. W. Dixon, head of the commerce de- 
partment of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
Ruston, Louisiana, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Edna Erle Sikes as assistant 
professor of commerce. 

For several years, Miss Sikes was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the McNeill High 
School, McNeill, Mississippi. During the 
past two years, she has been head of the 
commercial department of East Mississippi 
Junior College, Scooba, Mississippi. 

Miss Sikes is a graduate of the Mississippi 
State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, Missis- 
sippi. Her Master’s degree was obtained 
from Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 


diana. 
ca = * 


N. E. A. Department of Business 


Mrs. Frances Doub North, president, and 
Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, first vice presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. Department of Business 
are laying extensive plans that promise to 
increase the membership of the Department 
to 5,000 or more members. The total mem- 
bership for 1938-39 was 4,474. Also active 
in the work for the membership drive are the 
following regional directors: director of 
Eastern division, Frederick H. Riecke, 
South Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; director of Western division, Ruth J. 
Plimpton, Fullerton Junior College, Fuller- 
ton, California; director of Central division, 
Stanley S. Smith, Fordson High School, 
Dearborn, Michigan; director of South- 
eastern division, Thomas F. Ferry, principal 
of Paul Junior High School, Washington, 
D. C.; director of Midwestern division, 
Dorothy L. Travis, Central High School, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota; director of 
Southern division, Beulah Dalton Harwell, 
Landon High School, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Each regional director is being assisted by 
state directors. 

New memberships are rapidly coming into 
the office of the secretary-treasurer, Harold 
T. Hamlen, Morristown High School, Morris- 
town, New Jersey. The first tabulation of 
results will be announced soon. The annual 
membership fee is only $1.00. 

E. A. Swanson, head of the department of 
commerce of Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Arizona, has recently accepted the 
appointment as editor of the National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly. His active interest 
in the Department of Business Education 
assures each member of a series of four 
quarterlies worthy of his interest and 
attention. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW 


FOURTH EDITION 
PETERS e POMEROY 


1. THE INDIVIDUAL — In each discussion of COMMERCIAL LAW the student 
is reminded of the various aspects of law which he must understand from a personal 
point of view. The discussions are simple and free from confusing technical lan- 
guage that is present in many law books. Many of the discussions and problems 
are of a personal, general-value nature. 


2. THE BUSINESSMAN — In COMMERCIAL LAW the student's attention is 
called to the importance of law from the point of view of the businessman. He is 
given rich background training that will help him in any business occupation 
or as a business owner or manager. Many of the principles are illustrated by 
relating the practical experiences of the businessman. 


3. SOCIETY IN GENERAL—In COMMERCIAL LAW the student is con- 
stantly reminded of the importance of law in our social structure. The purposes 
and the effects of laws are interestingly pointed out. The authors develop in the 
student an understanding of the social aspects of laws, thus helping him acquire 
a civic understanding that he cannot get from any other course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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World-Wide Artistic Typing Contest 


Julius Nelson, an instructor in the Wind- 
ber High School, Windber, Pennsylvania, 
and sponsor of a recent nation-wide Artistic 
Typing Contest, has announced that he will 
conduct an artistic typing contest on a 
world-wide basis during 1940. 

The following rules governing the contest 
have been announced by Mr. Nelson: 


Any make of typewriter may be used; any color 
of ribbon or combination of colors may be used. 
No part of the design may be made other than 
on the typewriter. 

Any portrait, scene, design, or subject may be 


used as long as it has never before been pub- 
lished. 


. Designs will be judged on the bases of unique- 


ness, originality, and neatness; erasing will be 
permitted. 


. The decisions of the judges shall be final. 
. The winning entry will receive a miniature gold 


trophy; the second-place winner will receive a 
miniature silver trophy; the next ten winners 
will receive bronze medals; the next twenty 
winners will receive blue ribbon awards. The 
best entry from each school submitting a group 
of twenty or more entries will receive a bronze 
medal, and the school submitting the best group 
of twenty or more entries will receive a gold 


10. 


trophy. Regardless of other prizes won, the 
best entry from each continent will receive a 
bronze medal, while the best entry from each 
country will receive a blue-ribbon award. In 
addition, the entry coming the greatest distance 
from Windber, Pennsylvania, will receive a 
bronze medal. Teachers of those contestants 
placing among the first twelve winners will 
receive special prizes. 


. Any number of entries may be submitted by 


each contestant, but each entry must be accom- 
panied by five cents to help defray the cost of 
conducting the contest. (Foreign entrants 
should not remit by stamps, but may remit by 
International Money Order or by money at the 
current exchange rate.) 


. Each contestant should type his name and the 


name and address of his school in the top right- 
hand corner on the back of each entry. 


. Students of any school where typewriting is 


taught, anywhere in the world, may compete. 


Entries should be sent flat to Julius Nelson, 
Sponsor, International Artistic Typing Contest, 
Windber High School, Windber, Pennsylvania, 
and should bear sufficient postage. All entries 
become the property of the sponsor and as such, 
cannot be returned. Domestic entries must be 
postmarked not later than April 15, 1940. For- 
eign entries must reach Windber not later than 
May 1, 1940. 
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keeping students. 


individual differences of students. 


Cincinnati New York 





PING 
PRACTICE SETS 


The practice sets referred to in the column at 
the right are only examples of the many supple- 
mentary sets that you can obtain for enrichment 
material for your elementary and advanced book- 
The sets are ideal for use in 
providing basic training in applying the prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping and in taking care of 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Chicago 


INDIVIDUAL 


Gasoline Station Set 
Farm Set 

Secretarial Set 
Physician Set 
Household Set 


PARTNERSHIP 


Insurance Broker Set 
Commission Set 
Attorney Set 
Furniture Set 
Jewelry Set 


CORPORATION 


Auto Dealer Set 

Real Estate Set 

Candy Manufacturer Set 
Municipal Government Set 
Wholesale Grocery Set 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Dallas at New Boston 
W. G. Dallas has been elected head of 


the department of commerce at the New 
Boston High School, New Boston, Ohio. He 
was formerly head of the commercial de- 
partment at Parma-Schaaf High School, 
Parma, Ohio. 

Mr. Dallas received his B. S. degree from 
Toledo University, Toledo, Ohio. He has 
taken additional work at Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, and 
he has done graduate work at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Dallas is 
now serving as chairman of the merchandis- 
ing-selling group of the Ohio Commercial 
Teachers Association. He has served as 
chairman of the social-economic round table 


of the National Commercial Teachers Feder- 
ation. 
* - s 


Blake Accepts New Appointment 


William H. Blake, an instructor in dis- 
tributive occupations at the Champaign 
Senior High School, Champaign, Illinois, has 
resigned to accept a similar position in the 
Proviso Township High School, Maywood, 
Illinois. 

Mr. Blake is one of the few instructors in 
Illinois who is qualified to teach distributive 
occupations under the George-Deen Act. 
He was graduated from the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, in 1936. He has 
also taken work in commerce at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Edith Hudnut, formerly secretary in the 
Champaign Senior High School office, is in 
charge of the distributive occupations sub- 
jects formerly taught by Mr. Blake. 


* * * 
Alpha lota Sorority 


National Founders Day of Alpha Iota, in- 
ternational honorary sorority, was celebrated 
on October 21 by 146 chapters located in the 
United States and Canada. Alpha Iota was 
organized by Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton in 1925 
at the American Institute of Business, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Two new chapters were added to the 
chapter roll during October. They are: Zeta 
Beta Chapter, Tyler Commercial College, 
Tyler, Texas; and Zeta Gamma Chapter, 
Draughon’s Business College, Memphis, 
Tennessee. The Zeta Beta Chapter was in- 
stalled October 21 by Mrs. Audine Wright, 
regional councilor, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. The Zeta Gamma Chapter was in- 
stalled October 11 by Catherine McCall, 
grand secretary of the Sorority. 
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Miss Welch Goes to Arkadelphia 


Nolabelle Welch was % 
recently appointed in- 
structor of commercial 
subjects and director of 
teacher-training at Hen- 
derson State Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas. She formerly 
taught commercial sub- 
jects in the high schools 





and colleges in New 
Mexico. 
Miss Welch completed 


her undergraduate work 
at East Texas State 
Teachers College, Com- 
merce, Texas. She ob- 
tained an M. A. degree from New Mexico 
Normal University, Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
and an M. S. degree from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Miss 
Welch has also studied at the University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 


Nolabelle Welch 


Kansas Teachers Meet 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Kansas State Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation met in Wichita, Kansas, at the Allis 
Hotel on November 8 and 4. 

Lawrence E. Wilbur of Wichita High 
School East, Wichita, was in charge of the 
breakfast session. A talk was given by 
Clyde I. Blanchard of the Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, at this session. 
He spoke on “Reality and Business Educa- 
tion.” President John H. Groth, Salina 
High School, Salina, presided at the luncheon 
session. The outstanding speaker of the 
afternoon program was Professor Paul A. 
Carlson, State Teachers College, Whit- 
water, Wisconsin. “The Forward March in 
Business Education” was the topic of Pro- 
fessor Carlson’s talk. 

The panel sessions were features of the 
afternoon program. Wilma Imes, Arkansas 
City High School, Arkansas City, presided 
at the secretarial panel; E. C. Shemwell, 
Ottawa High School, Ottawa, presided at 
the bookkeeping and accounting panel; and 
Dr. W. S. Lyerla, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, presided at the college 
and private schools panel. 

The officers for 1940 are: president, L. E. 
Wilbur, Wichita High School East, Wichita; 
vice president, H. D. Shotwell, Topeka High 
School, Topeka; secretary, Bessie Snyder, 
Manhattan High School, Manhattan. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING 


SECOND EDITION 
WALTERS e ROWSE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING does more than stress the” funda- 
mental techniques of selling. The topics covered and the organization 
of the textual material are built around the new conception of training 
for the distributive occupations. For instance, the book gives well- 
balanced attention to sales technique, store English, store mathematics, 
a study of merchandise, selling procedure, merchandising procedure, 
store organization, and store management. The subject matter is em- 
phasized from the point of view of the store employee. The book covers 
the fundamentals of store operations as applied to the small store as 
well as to the large store. 


Questions, problems, and projects accompany each chapter in order to 
provide practical training in the application of the principles. 


Available with an optional workbook and a manual of teaching sugges- 
tions. 
WwW 
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Training for Retail Grocery Business 


The all-too-general belief that “‘anyone 
can run a grocery store,” and that all the 
prospective grocer has to do is to pick out a 
suitable location, buy a few groceries on 
credit, open his store for business, and watch 
the cash register record the profits, is dis- 
proved by the facts. Studies made by the 
U. S. Office of Education indicate that 
thousands of failures in the grocery business 
may be attributed largely to lack of training 
and consequent incompetency of store 
managers. 

“Problems with which stores are con- 
fronted in an attempt to attract and satisfy 
customers can be solved only by trained 
personnel,” the Office of Education reports. 
“Maximum advance in the field of retailing 
in the future can be achieved only through a 
comprehensive program of training for 
retail employees.” 

Numerous other findings of surveys in 
this field are incorporated in Vocational Di- 
vision Bulletin 198, ““Conference Topics for 
the Retail Grocery Business,” available for 
20 cents from the Government Printing 


Office, Washington, D. C. 


a 7 
Mercy Secretarial School Winners 


The students shown in the photograph 
below represented the Mercy Secretarial 
Junior College, Brooklyn, New York, at the 
International Commercial Schools Contest 
held in New York City on June 27-28. They 
won seven of the fifteen prizes awarded to 
the college division. First, second, and third 
prizes were won in machine calculation; 
second and third prizes were won in type- 
writing; and second and third prizes were 
won in machine dictation. A student of the 
Mercy High School won third prize in book- 
keeping in the high school division. 
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Houtchens Joins College Faculty 


R. R. Richards, head 
of the department of 
business education of 
Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, has 
announced the appoint- 
ment of Max H. Houtch- 
ens to the staff of the 
business department. 
Mr. Houtchens has been 
appointed critic teacher 
in commerce. He will also 
teach courses in general 
business, typewriting, 
and shorthand as well as 
night classes in book- 
keeping and typewriting. 

Mr. Houtchens received his B. S. degree 
in commercial education from the Nebraska 
State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska, 
in 1935. The M. A. degree in business edu- 
cation was awarded him at the Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Col- 
orado, in 1938. He received a teaching fel- 
lowship in typewriting and bookkeeping 
while at Greeley. 

Before joining the faculty of the Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Mr. 
Houtchens taught in the Minden High 
School, Minden, Nebraska; the Crook High 
School, Crook, Colorado; and the Colorado 
Women’s College, Denver, Colorado. 











M. H. Houtchens 


Association of School Secretaries 


The National Association of School Secre- 
taries is developing a service program that 
will make the secretarial positions in the 
school systems a profession requiring special- 
ized training and experience. The University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
is sponsoring a course, giving a B. S. degree, 
which will train particularly for secretarial 
work in the schools of the country. 

The theme of the Association for the 
school year 1939-40 is ““The Secretary in a 
Public Relations Role.” The theme was 
developed at a panel discussion held at the 
annual convention in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, during the convention of the N. E. A. 
Department of Business. 

The official organ of the Association is the 
National Secretary. It is published three 
times a year. The subscription rate is $1.00. 
Subscriptions should be sent to Mrs. 
Dorothy Silance, Board of Education, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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SALESMANSHIP 
by R. G. Walters, author 


Fundamentals of Selling 





THE USE OF PROJECTS. Of the three out- 
comes of education—knowledge, skill, and 
ideals—skill is unquestionably the most im- 
portant so far as salesmanship is concerned. 
A number of individual skills are required 
in selling. Among them are the following: 


First, skill in giving the sales talk. This 
includes skill in the use of English, skill in 
the use of the voice, skill in judging the 
customer, and skill in presenting logical ar- 


guments. 

Second, skill in demonstrating goods. This 
includes skill in handling the article or in 
operating it if it is an appliance that re- 
quires manipulation. 

Third, skill in retail selling, and skill in 
wrapping packages and in making change. 


Fourth, skill in doing the clerical ‘work re- 
quired in all types of selling. This includes 
the preparation of orders, requisitions, ex- 
pense accounts, and reports. 

The use of projects is the most popular 
method of developing selling skill. The 
projects furnished by the textbook will often 
be sufficient for the time available, but 
they may be supplemented by original 
projects devised by the teacher. The 
projects used may include activities to de- 
velop good English, activities to develop 
logical reasoning, investigations of credit 
policies of various types of businesses, in- 
vestigations of the reasons why customers 
buy various articles, practice in giving sales 
talks, practice in demonstrating goods, 
practice in displaying goods for retail stores, 
practice in trimming store windows, practice 
in taking orders over the telephone, investi- 
gations of the types of service rendered by 
local business firms, and practice in prepar- 
ing sales slips, orders, and salesmen’s reports. 

In a sense, project work corresponds to 
the working out of practice sets in book- 
keeping, or the performing of laboratory 
experiments in science. Some projects, 
especially those that require contacts with 
business firms of the community, must be 
completed outside of class hours. Other 
projects may be prepared during regular 
class periods under the direct supervision of 
the teacher. Of course, students should be 
required to report on their projects, which 
should form the basis of class discussions. 


LANCE SEE 
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OFFICE PRACTICE 
by Peter L. Agnew, co-author 
Secretarial Office Practice 


JOB SHEETS. 
courses, several students work on several 
different jobs or pieces of equipment at the 
same time. Naturally, this makes necessary 
what is generally alluded to as individual 


In most office practice 


instruction. This type of instruction too 
often becomes individual neglect. It is 
physically impossible for a teacher of office 
practice to go about a class of twenty-five or 
thirty students and give an ideal, model, in- 
dividual lesson to each student whenever 
the student needs to learn something new. 
Any teacher who has had experience in this 
type of work knows that whenever this pro- 
cedure is followed, the instruction frequently 
degenerates into merely telling the student 
what to do. In many instances, students 
must wait and waste their time until the 
teacher is able to give them the instructions 
they need. 

Many of these difficulties can be over- 
come if the teacher will prepare for use in 
his class a series of good job sheets, funda- 
mentally designed to make the materials of 
the course as self-instructional as possible. 
When this is done, the students can then, as 
a rule, proceed from job to job without re- 
quiring specific instruction from the teacher. 
The teacher, in turn, can spend his time in 
observing the class at work, in helping 
students who are in difficulty, and in noting 
erroneous methods that students may be 
using. These erroneous methods should be 
corrected before they are really formed. 

Ordinarily, these job sheets should in- 
clude specific information, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Equipment needed in completing the 

job; supplies needed; textbook and ref- 
erence material needed. 


2. Specific instructions as to where these 
items may be obtained. 

8. Reading assignments, if any, to be done 
before starting the job. 

4. Instructions that tell the student pre- 
cisely what he is to do in clear, readable 
language. 

5. Instructions that tell the student ex- 
actly how to proceed with the job. 


6. Instructions that tell the student what 
to do with the job when it is completed. 
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cs SHORTHAND 
. by Wallace B. Bowman, author 
Shorthand Dictation Studies 






TEACHING SPELLING THROUGH SHORTHAND. 
Classroom procedures in the dictation class 
are much less uniform than they are in the 
shorthand theory class. Probably this may 
be explained by the fact that there has been 
less unanimity of opinion as to the proper 
methods of developing stenographic ability 
than of teaching shorthand principles. There 
is, however, more or less agreement among 
teachers as to certain desirable elements in 
the advanced shorthand classroom. One of 
these is spelling. If provision is made for 
the study of words in the transcription class, 
little attention need be given to this subject 
in the shorthand class. Provision should, 
however, be made for word study somewhere 
in the shorthand course. The dictation 
class does offer an excellent means of cor- 
relating spelling with shorthand. 


From three to five minutes daily should be 
ample time to devote to this phase of the 
work. It is helpful if the spelling lesson can 
be made up of words appearing in the 
shorthand dictation material, for the stu- 
dents may then combine their study of 
spelling with the study of the shorthand 
vocabulary. If the teacher wishes to use such 
a combination, he may dictate, for short- 
hand recording, the vocabulary preview and 
have the students transcribe the list either 
in longhand or on the typewriter. Occa- 
sionally, if dictionaries are available, the 
students may be instructed to transcribe 
the word list with syllable divisions as de- 
termined by reference to the dictionary. The 
student should not be expected to remember 
the spelling and the syllable division of 
every word he encounters, but he should be 
impressed with the fact that businessmen 
are not willing to pay for time needlessly 
spent in verifying the spelling of common 
words. The dictionary habit is exceedingly 
important, but it should never be permitted 
to replace a knowledge of correct spelling on 
the part of the student. 


Spelling papers need not place an extra 
burden on the teacher. Through the ex- 
change of papers and a student reader, the 
work can be corrected while the teacher 
attends to clerical duties. Occasional tests 
made up of words appearing in the daily 
lessons will serve grading purposes. 
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fe BOOKKEEPING 
<> by Edwin B. Piper, co-author 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 






CLOSING ENTRIES. The process of closing 
the ledger, like the process of making the ad- 
justments, is to most beginning students a 
relatively complex procedure. Therefore, in- 
tensive drill should follow immediately after 
the presentation of the principles involved 
in this phase of the accounting cycle. 


Drill in closing the ledger 
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can best be obtained with 300 | 
the greatest economy of | 
time and effort for the stu- 
dent through the use of Mose. Invr. 
mimeographed exercises 900 
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istered in the same manner 1,000 
as the ledger adjusting ex- 
ercises described in the No- 
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two-column journal ruling 100 
in the wide space at the 

right of the column of ac- RENT 
counts. At the top of the 50 | 


form, printed instructions | 

are given directing the stu- _Prorit & Loss 
dent to set up the necessary | 
closing entries in the ruled 
journal form, to post these entries to the “T’”’ 
accounts, and to take a Post-Closing Trial 
Balance. 

A model ledger for an exercise of this de- 
scription is given in the illustration above. 
It should be understood, of course, that 
since the ledger has been adjusted, the bal- 
ance in the Merchandise Inventory account 
represents the new inventory, and the bal- 


ances in the Purchases account represent 
the cost of goods sold. 


As soon as the steps in closing the ledger 
have been mastered through practice on the 
mimeographed exercises, the student should 
be required to solve the textbook problems. 
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Artyping. By Julius Nelson. A 44-page, mimeo- 
graphed, paper-bound book covering all phases of ar- 
tistic typing. To teachers of typing interested in this 
phase of typewriting instruction, the book will prove 
exceptionally valuable. The book is arranged in eleven 
divisions covering such topics as the border design- 
the cut-out design, lettering, simple artyping, inter, 
mediate designs, advanced designs, portraits, shading, 
monograms, multi-colored designs, and uses of artyp- 
ing. Price $1.00. Artyping Bureau, 400 State Street, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


Classroom Housekeeping. By G. L. Aplin. A 
mimeographed bulletin prepared especially as a re- 
minder to teachers that good classroom housekeeping 
requires constant vigilance. The bulletin consists of a 
discussion of the need for good classroom housekeeping, 
a classroom appearance check list, and illustrated copy 
for special displays in the classroom. Price, single 
copies 25 cents each; twenty copies or over 15 cents 
each; one hundred copies or over 10 cents each. G. L. 
Aplin, Head of Commercial Department, Lincoln High 
School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


Changes in the Social Security Act Resulting 
from the Passage of the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1939. An 8-page, printed pamphlet 
which explains the changes that have resulted from the 
passage of the amendments to the Social Security Act of 
1937. The pamphlet should be of particular interest to 
all teachers who are using textbooks which provide a 
discussion of the Social Security Act and the effects of 
the Act upon personal and business records. Single 
copies free. South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


State Certification of Teachers of Business 
Education. Bulletin No. 16 of the National Associa- 
tion of Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions. By 
Ann Brewington, School of Business, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; and Evelyn Berg, School of 
Business, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. A 
32-page, printed, paper-bound booklet summarizing 
the facts with respect to the certification of teachers of 
business education and to reveal the relationships of 
certification, including (1) experience in teaching and 
in business; (2) in-service training; (3) ability or per- 
formace standards of teachers or pupils; (4) professional 
growth. The sources of data for the study were bulletins 
published by the certificating agencies, correspondence 
with the certificating agencies, and theses pertaining to 
certification. The information provided in this bulletin 
should be of value to teachers, teacher-training insti- 
tutions, and certificating agencies. Price 25 cents. 
H. M. Doutt, Secretary of N. A. C. T. T. L., University 
of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 
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LITERATURE 


The Herwood Library of Accountancy. By 
Herman Herwood. A 223-page, mimeographed, paper- 
bound catalogue of accounting books, printed between 
1894 and 1900, which are now in the Herwood Library 
of Accountancy. The catalogue contains a representa- 
tive collection of accounting literature beginning with 
Lucca Paccioli’s treatise published in 1494, to the end 
of the nineteenth century. The foreign collection is 
limited to books published prior to 1850, and the 
American collection to 1900. The books catalogued 
are grouped geographically according to countries, 
including Italy, Holland, Great Britain, Central Europe, 
France and Belgium, Spain and Portugal, and America. 
The discussions of foreign books are in the language of 
their respective countries. There is one chapter de- 
voted to a history and a bibliography of accounting. 
Price $10. Herwood and Herwood, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York. 


State University Programs for Preparation 
of Business Teachers. Bulletin No. 18 of the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions. By Robert N. Tarkington, formerly of 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York; edited by 
Ann Brewington, School of Business, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. A 36-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet presenting a survey of the status of 
business education, including university curricula, 
certification requirements, and the supply and demand 
data in business education as compared with other 
subjects, such as home economics, English, and the 
social sciences. The information and the data pre- 
sented should be of interest to teachers, students, and 
college or university teacher-training instructors. 
Price 25 cents. H. M. Doutt, Secretary of N. A. C. T. 
T. I., University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 


Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Confer- 
ence of the National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher-Training Institutions. Bulletin 
No. 17. A 36-page, printed, paper-bound report of the 
twelfth annual conference held at the Hotel Hollenden, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on February 25, 1939. The papers 
read at the conference are printed in this booklet. It 
does not, however, contain copies of the informal dis- 
cussions that were held. The titles of the papers printed 
are: ““The Implications of the National Clerical Ability 
Tests for Teacher-Training Institutions,” “An Evalua- 
tion of Changes in Commercial Teacher-Training Pro- 
grams from 1928-1938,” “Problems Encountered in 
Curriculum Revision,” “How Should Methods Courses 
Be Organized so as to Function Most Effectively?” 
“An Open Letter to College Instructors in Commercial 
Methods,” “What is the Most Effective Plan of Super- 
vision of Student Teachers?” “Research Studies in 
Process—1938-39—A Bibliography.” Price 25 cents. 
H. M. Doutt, Secretary of N. A. C. T. T. L., University 
of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 
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Second Edition 


t ONOMI- By 
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Staples and York 


W 


The beak with 


When you teach geography there is now no necessity of devoting it 
just to a study of regional geography, economic geography, or products 
of commerce. In ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY by Staples and York, 
Second Edition, you get well-balanced attention to each of these three 
aspects of geography. The book is divided into three distinct parts as 
follows: 

1. Man and His Environment 

2. Products of Commerce and Industry 

3. Regions of Commerce 
You may place the emphasis where you wish, but it is important for the 


student to get a complete picture of geographic problems. 


Throughout the entire book, the authors have avoided dry statements of 
facts and statistics. The principles are woven around the human ele- 
ment. In other words, the authors give a definite geographic reason 


for every geographic fact. Emphasis is placed on HOW and WHY. 


Your students will enjoy studying this book. If you will let it lie on your 
desk and permit your students to use it for supplementary purposes, 
they will want to know why you are not using it for your regular class- 


room textbook. Your problem of motivation will be solved. 
WwW 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


LISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Modern Generation 


Little Girl: “Mummy, you know that vase you said 
had been handed down from generation to generation?” 
Mummy: “Yes, dear?” 
Little Girl: “‘Well, this generation has dropped it.” 
eee 


Cold Storage 


Waiter: “These are the best eggs we have had for 
years.” 
; Diner: “Well, bring me some you haven’t had so 
ong.” 
eee 


Of Course 


The teacher was giving the youngsters a mental drill. 
“Now, Bobby, tell me which month has twenty-eight 
days in it.” 

Bobby had forgotten. 
answer, “They all have.” 

eee 


Spare That Tree! 
“I saw some spinster pines in the woods.” 


“Spinster pines! Why? 
“Nobody axed them!” 


. — o 
Appropriate 


“Are you going to take the car out in this rainstorm?” 
“Certainly. It’s a driving rain, isn’t it?” 
eee 


The Real Thing 


“Lady, if you will give us a nickel my little brother’ll 
imitate a hen.” 
“You mean he can cackle like a hen?” 
lady. 
“Naw,” replied the boy in disgust. “‘He wouldn’t do 
a cheap imitation like that, he’ll eat a woim.” 
eee 


Oh! 


Wife: “How do you like my new gown? I got it for 
a ridiculous price.” 
Hubby: “You mean you got it for an absurd figure.”’ 
eee 


Disillusioned 


Every year college deans pop the routine question 
to their undergraduates: ‘‘Why did you come to 
college?” Traditionally, the answers match the question 
in triteness. But last year one co-ed unexpectedly 
confided: 

“I came to be went with—but I ain’t yet!” 

eee 
Strong Verb 

“If you had a little more spunk,” a teacher said 
sternly to one of her boys, “you would stand better in 
your class. Now, do you know what spunk is?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the boy. “It’s the past 
participle of spank.” 
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Encouragement 


“Well, my boy,” said Uncle Tom, “and how are 
you getting on at school?” 

His nephew looked a trifle despondent. 

“Oh, not so bad, Uncle,” he replied;” “and I’m 
trying awfully hard to get ahead.” 

“That’s good,” said Uncle, absent-mindedly; “you 
need one.” 


eee 
The Problem 


Said the artist: “I'll give you five dollars if you'll let 
me paint you.” 

The old mountaineer shifted his tobacco from one 
cheek to the other and back again. 

“It’s easy money,” said the artist. 

“Thar hain’t no question ’bout thet,” the moun- 
taineer replied. “I was jes’ a-wonderin’ how I'd get 
the paint off afterwards!” 

eee 


Vellee Good 


A guest at a banquet took pains to make himself 
agreeable to a Chinese sitting next to him. Somewhat 
at a loss for small talk, he ventured, after the first 
course, to inquire, “Likee soupee?”’ 

There was no reply, except a genial beam. After the 
next course he followed up his first opening with, 
“Likee fishee?”” This evoked a more genial beam. 

Later in the evening the visitor from the Far East 
responded to a toast in perfect English. On resuming 
his seat, he asked his discomfited neighbor, “Likee 


speechee?”’ 
eee 


Didn’t Tell 


Mr. Henpeck (to boss): ‘‘Sir, I think it’s about time 
I got a raise.” 

Boss: “What are you talking about? We just put a 
raise in your envelope last week.” 

Mr. Henpeck: ‘Why doesn’t my wife tell me about 
these things?” er 


Pardon Me 


A Swede purchased an auto and was driving down 
the street about sixty miles an hour. A policeman 
yelled at him to stop but instead of slowing up the 
Swede increased his speed. When the officer finally 
caught up with him, he roared: “Why didn’t you 
stop? Didn’t you hear me holler back there?” 

Seemingly unconcerned, the Swede replied: “Oh, 
vas dat you dat yelled? I thought it was somebody I 
run over.” i 


Peak of Praise 


A concert was being held at the village schoolroom, 
and it came to Sandy’s turn to give his bagpipe solo. 
When the applause had died down a voice from the 
back shouted: “Give us ‘Annie Laurie,’ Sandy!” 

“What?” asked Sandy, surprised and flattered. 
“‘Again?” 
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BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


By Shields and Wilson 











BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS was written to fulfill the constantly 
growing demand for a nontechnical course that satisfactorily combines 
the subjects of practical economics, personal and business manage- 
ment, budgeting, savings, investments, and business organization. All 
topics in the book have been carefully selected to come within the prac- 
tical possibilities of the student's life and his scope of learning. The 
contents have been checked carefully with all available studies to 
determine the types of information needed by the consumer. BUSI- 
NESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS welds together and provides valuable 
training for personal and family management and includes such sub. 
jects as economics, law, salesmanship, marketing, buying and selling 
relations, and personal management. Principles of economics are 
introduced only when they can help the student interpret business 
relations. The treatment in this book is unlike 
that in any other textbook. It is practical and 
concrete in its presentation of the business 
problems that directly and indirectly affect the 
individual. 


There are questions, problems, and projects to 
test the student's ability to apply his knowledge 
to new and definite situations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Married man, 32, with 10 years’ commercial teaching ex- 
perience in public schools, desires position in the East. Has B. 
S. degree in commercial education. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress, No. 99. 





Lady, with 5 years’ teaching experience and 2 years’ practi- 
cal office experience, desires teaching position in high school or 
business college. Will also consider secretarial position. Has A. 
B. and B. B. A. degrees; specialized in business administration 
and economics. Can teach Gregg shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, and allied subjects. Excellent references. Address, 
No. 100. 





Experienced school executive now holding executive position 
in large corporation, desires to re-enter private school business 
as owner, manager, or teacher with prospect of investment. 
Would consider partnership at later date if services prove 
satisfactory. Has B. S. degree in accounting and has had 19 
years’ teaching experience. Address, No. 101. 





High- type, —_ salesman desires position as solicitor 
with a fi lly r commercial college in the South. 
Has had 14 years’ experience as registrar and district manager 
for La Salle Extension University, and 3 years’ experience in a 
business college in the South. Can give assurance of quantity 
production of highest quality to any school that can make a 
satisfactory financial working agreement. Best of references. 
Address, No. 102. 








Lady commercial teacher with B. S. degree and one year of 
post graduate work, desires position in commercial college, 
junior college, or high school. Has owned and managed a com- 
mercial college; has also had secretarial experience. Prefers to 
teach Gregg shorthand and typing. Can also teach business 
English and bookkeeping. Would be willing to assume some re- 
sponsibility. Best of references. Address, No. 103. 





Highly successful salesman-teacher-manager desires posi- 
tion on salary or commission basis; prefers commission basis. 
With present employer for 5 years. Might consider applying 
part of earnings on a half-interest in a good school. A-1 refer- 
ences. Available immediately. Address, No. 104. 





Woman teacher of Gregg shorthand and ee’ commercial 
subjects, desires position in college, high school col- 
lege. Is a graduate of a four-year college and a canteen college; 
has B.S. degree in commerce and education. Also has diploma 
from Internal Accountants’ Society. Has had 10 years’ experi- 
ence teaching in high school; 4 years’ experience teaching in 
business college; and 1 year’s experience teaching in college. 
Address, No. 105. 








Single man, 29, desires teaching position in a business school. 
Isac cia | graduate. Has had 6 years’ experience 
teaching in a business college, and 2 years’ practical business ex- 
perience. Can teach all subjects. Prefers Middle West or East. 
Excellent references. Available January 1. Address, No. 196. 








Young lady, 24, desires teaching position in a business col- 
lege or a high school. Holds B. A. degree and teaching certificate 
from Iowa State Teachers’ College; also has completed a busi- 
ness course. Will start at a low salary. Location not important. 
Address, No. 107. 





A reliable man with 20 years’ experience covering all phases 
of private school work, desires position of an executive capacity 
or as head of accounting department with an up-to-date and 
thoroughly reliable school. Has college training, B. C. S. degree, 
and practical experience as an accountant. Is at present en- 
gaged as vice president and manager of an incorporated school. 
Would consider leasing a good school with option of purchasing 
later. Best of references. Address, No. 109. 


RT AEIN GEGEN 


Address Replies 





Young man, 24, with 2 years’ teaching experience, desires 
position. Has Master’s degree in business adminisiration. Is a 
certified teacher of Gregg shorthand and typewriting. Excellent 
references. Address, No. 108. 








Experienced lady teacher desires position in a business col- 
lege as manager or as teacher. Prefers position within reason- 
able distance from South Carolina. Can teach Gregg shorthand 
(functional), typewriting, 20th Century Bookkeeping, and allied 
subjects. Uses modern teaching methods. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 110. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A fieldman who can produce satisfactory results 
for a business college established in Chicago several years ago. 
Teaching experience helpful, but not necessary. Must be thor- 
oughly reliable and ethical. Good commission. Address, No. 111. 





WANTED: A teacher and part-time solicitor. Man pre- 
ferred. State whether married or single; give age, education, 
and experience. Also give list of subjects you have taught or 
prefer teaching. Address, No. 112. 





WANTED: A partner who can take over active management 
of a well-established school accredited since 1920 by National 
Association of Accredited Commercial Schools. About 120 day 
students and 50 night students in attendance. Either a one-third 
or a one-half interest for sale. Investment of several thousand 
dollars y, but it should be earned in three years besides 
a good living. Address, No. 113. 








WANTED: Fieldman who can produce results to represent 
two affiliated business schools in the Midwest and Rocky Moun- 
tain regions. No better opportunity exists for those who are 
willing to work. Best commission proposition in the United 
States. Address, No. 114. 





WANTED: A partner who is capable of taking over the en- 
tire management of a well-established school. Good oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Address, No. 115. 


WANTED: A fieldman for a well-established school. May 
devote entire time to field work, or may teach part-time. Ad- 
dress, No. 116. 








WANTED: Live-wire fieldman as tuition salesman for pri- 
vate school. Fine opportunity for one who can produce results. 
High commission paid. Give full details and send photograph. 
Address, No. 117. 





WANTED: Two fieldmen who can produce results. School 
located in the heart of the largest oil field in the world. Excellent 
opportunity for those who are qualified to sell. Good commis- 
sion. Must come well recommended and must be willing to 
make bond. Address, No. 118. 





The Educational Finance Corporation, with 9 years’ success- 
ful experience in solving educational problems by financing 
students in schools of practical education, has a position avail- 
able tor a field manager in Florida. Applicants must understand 
business education and the sale of such a service. Commensur- 
ate salary and participating bonus will be paid. Invesiment is 
not necessary, but an interest can be purchased. Give full in- 
formation in first letter. Address, Box 625, Winter Haven, 
Florida. 


WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED: To buy a medium-sized business school with 


possibilities for growing. Must be in a good drawing territory. 
Address, No. 120. 
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WANTED: To lease or purchase a whole or part-interest in 
a small business college. Pacific Coast preferred. Must be able 
to stand rigid investigation. Send complete details and, if 
possible, a catalogue. Buyer wishes to do full-time teaching with 
a share in the management. Address, No. 119. 





Middle-aged business college executive with approximately 

20 years’ experience in school management, advertising, and 

sales management, is interested in buying full or half-interest 

= a good business college. Central States preferred. Address, 
o. 121. 





WANTED: To purchase a business college with an enroll- 
ment of about 200 students annually in a city of 50,000 popula- 
tion or more. Will invest a considerable amount of cash in the 
right school. Give price, description of equipment, and location 
in first letter. Prefer location East of the Mississippi River. Ad- 
dress, No. 122. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Stenotype used only a few months. Master 
Model Four, Number A-12040. Price, $35. Address, No. 123. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A small business school in the West. A real 
money-maker for two teachers or a man and wife. In excellent 
territory with no competition; low expenses. Will sell or lease. 
Address, No. 124. 





FOR SALE: A small, well-established business school in 
operation for 35 years. Building has 21 rooms and is located in 
the center of town. Owner wishes to retire. Reasonable price. 
ss Dunkle’s Business School, 600 Sixth Street, Boonville, 

issouri. 





FOR SALE: A business school in a Southern town of 18,000 
population. Excellent reputation; will bear rigid investigation. 
Present enrollment will take care of price. Address, No. 125. 





FOR SALE: Small business college located in one of the 
New England states. Has good territory. Excellent reputation 
and record; small overhead. An ideal proposition for man and 
wife. Down payment necessary; balance on terms. Owner sell- 
ing because of other interests. Address, No. 126. 








West Virginia Teachers Meet 


The commercial section of the West Vir- 
ginia State Education Association held its 
annual meeting on Friday, November 38, 
at the McLure Hotel, Wheeling, West 
Virginia. The meeting opened with a lunch- 
eon at 12:15 p.m. “Present-day Tendencies 
in Commercial Curriculum Making” was 
the topic of the principal address given by 
R. G. Walters, Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania. T. H. Coates, head of 
the department of business education, New 
River State College, Montgomery, West 
Virginia, talked to the group on “Business 
Education Associations.” Mr. Coates em- 
phasized the importance of state and na- 
tional associations and the value of these 
associations to the commercial teachers. A 
report of the committee on Aims and Status 
of the Commercial Section of the State 
Education Association was presented by 
Marco Handley, chairman of the committee. 

The 1940 officers are: chairman, Marco 
Handley, Huntington High School, Hunt- 
ington; vice chairman, Shirley Canterbury, 
Walton High School, Walton; secretary- 
treasurer, Josepha Dober, High School, 
Montgomery. 
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Bay Section Business Teachers 


The business teachers in the Bay Section 
of the California Teachers’ Association held 
their fall meeting on October 27 at the Hotel 
Claremont, Berkeley, California. The 
meeting opened with a dinner at which the 
Honorable Frank §S. Gaines, Mayor of 
Berkeley, was the speaker. His topic was 
“The Trade Route to World Peace.” The 
dinner was followed by a business meeting, 
professional panel discussions, and a dance. 

The officers of the Association for 1939-40 
are: president, A. L. McMillan, High School 
of Commerce, San Francisco; vice president, 
G. J. Burkhard, Berkeley High School, 
Berkeley; secretary-treasurer, Gleneice Sil- 
via, Balboa High School, San Francisco; 
members of the executive committee, W. E. 
Clayton, Oakland Technical High School, 
Oakland; R. L. Patrick, Napa Union High 
School, Napa. 


e * . 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


The Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, recently an- 
nounced that 83 per cent of the members of 
the June, 1939, graduating class were per- 
manently employed by October 1. The 
placements this year are exactly 10 per cent 
higher than the placements as of October 1, 
1938. 

In the School of Business Administration, 
80.8 per cent of the June graduates are 
employed. It is contended by the officers of 
the school that the unusually large per- 
centage of men and women who have found 
employment is generally credited to the 
system of co-operative education that is a 
feature of the Drexel Institute. Under this 
plan, the student spends alternate periods 
in classrooms and laboratories and “out in 
industry” where he puts into practice the 
theories learned in the classroom. 








GENERAL BUSINESS PRACTICE SET 


A set with business papers for use in junior 
business training classes. No knowledge of 
bookkeeping is needed. The pupil acts as a 
clerical assistant in a company which deals in 
sporting goods. Price 92 cents, subject to 
school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


TLCS SHEET 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 















Commercial Geography Project 
(Continued from page 164) 


change. The postage needed was obtained 
through the office of the superintendent of 
schools in the same way as the postage is 
obtained for other official correspondence. 
Some of the pupils, of course, mailed their 
own letters and furnished the postage them- 
selves. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAM AND EXHIBIT. The re- 
sults of the project were briefly summarized 
in a program presented by some of the mem- 
bers of the several classes before the entire 
school at an assembly near the close of the 
school year. This group gave the same pro- 
gram to the parents and the friends of the 
school on the evening of the annual school 
exhibit. For this program, large maps of 
the United States, of Canada, and of each 
of the continents in the Eastern Hemisphere 
were drawn and attractively colored and 
mounted on wallboard. Black paper disks 
were pinned on these maps to indicate the 
places with which correspondence was car- 
ried on during the year. These maps were 
conspicuously placed on the stage. The 
pupils taking part in the program were 
seated at tables arranged in a semicircle on 
the stage. One member acted as leader. He 
gave a brief explanation of the project and 
then called on the different pupils to tell or 
to read something of interest about the cor- 
respondence received from other schools or 
countries of the world. The leader started 
with schools nearest to home and continued 
across the continent to other countries until 
he had entirely encircled the globe. He 
closed with the statement that he hoped 
“that this contact and friendly correspond- 
ence which we have carried on during the 
year will help us to understand better our 
far-away neighbors and to instill in us, and 
in them, a feeling of friendliness for one an- 
other.” 

The main exhibit of the project was held 
in the classroom. It also consisted of maps 
mounted on large sheets of wallboard with 
bright ribbons running from the points on 
the maps from which correspondence had 
been received to the edges of the boards 
where the material received from those re- 
spective places was attractively displayed. 


It must not be supposed that this project 
took the place of the regular course in com- 
mercial geography. The project was merely 
a part of it. The regular class, textbook, and 
reference work was continued as usual dur- 
ing a part of practically every class session. 


THE 


BAISAIN CERNE 





An Analysis 
(Continued from page 159) 


Complete data on the private business 
schools are not available. When the United 
States Office of Education can obtain replies 
to questionnaires from less than 40 per cent 
of the schools, and since this study has 
yielded approximately the same percentage 
of returns, it is evident that more informa- 
tion is needed. 

While government supervision and regu- 
lation may not be necessary or wholly de- 
sirable, compulsory reports on pertinent 
data would be helpful to all students of this 
problem. Then, and then only, will our 
statistics be wholly reliable. It is believed, 
however, that the present study has been 
based on sufficient sampling to give a clear 
picture of these schools and their problems, 
and to make a substantial contribution to 
the literature available on this subject. 

The private business school has survived 
all kinds of economic conditions and all 
kinds of praise and criticism. For many 
years it was the only educational agency 
preparing young people for business careers. 
In recent years, its function has been en- 
croached upon, but never wholly taken, by 
other educational institutions. It has served, 
and still serves, a function that is not ful- 
filled in quite the same way by any other 
educational agency. As long as the private 
business school serves that function, and 
serves it well, its future is secure. 


New Mexico Commercial Teachers 


At the meeting of the commercial section 
of the New Mexico Educational Association 
in Albuquerque on October 26, the following 
officers were elected for the year 1939-40: 
chairman, W. T. Pickel, Junior College, 
Portales; vice chairman, Frank Choate, 
Rogers High School, Rogers; secretary, 
Vidah Smith, Hatch High School, Hatch. 


Cochran Heads New Department 


The newly organized department of secre- 
tarial studies and commercial teacher- 
training at Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 
Ohio, is under the direction of Erwin B. 
Cochran. The new department was started 
at the beginning of this school year. 

Mr. Cochran formerly taught in the high 
schools at East Bank, West Virginia; Colum- 
biana, Ohio; and Lodi, Ohio. He holds an 
M. A. degree in commercial education from 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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A NEW BOOK 
WITH ALL THE 
FORCE AND DRIVE 
OF MODERN 
BUSINESS 





Available in a complete 
or an abridged volume 
with optional workbooks. 











EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


SECOND EDITION 
By AURNER 


Wouldn't it be exciting for you and your students if you could transform your classroom 
into a modern business office each day in order to teach your course in business English? 
Wouldn't you like to bring into the classroom every day an outstanding authority who 


could talk to your students about the everyday experiences of the businessman? 


Literally, but effectively, you can do this if you use EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE by Aurner. The whirling, sweeping thoughts of modern business have been collected 
and crystallized in a forceful, attention-gripping manner so that your instruction is actually 
steeped with the atmosphere of a business office. Business writing assignments become a 
motivating study of selling merchandise and services, collecting accounts, making ad- 


justments, and refusing requests. 


The development of grammar in this new book will appeal to you for it is emphasized in 
relation to letter-writing situations and under such captivating titles as ‘Adjectives, the 
Picturemakers,’’ and ‘‘The Business Couplers: Prepositions and Conjunctions.”’ 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





SPECIALISTS I N BUSINESS EDUCATION 

















Your pupils 


will see 








in business 


practice 





Business Arithmetic 


By Curry and Rice 


Drill problems and practical problems are included 
with every chapter. In every unit there is a special 
chapter on business practice. The problems in business 
practice are based upon the merchant; the manufac- 
turer; the farmer; and numerous functional applications, 
such as accounting, office practice, and selling. The 
course is tied up intimately with other courses in the 
curriculum. Emphasis is placed on correct business 
practice as well as on correct arithmetical calculations. 


Available in a long or a short volume with a teachers’ 
manual and a teachers’ key. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Fducation) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


a BUSINESS ARITHMETIC in ACTION 
through the problems 





Some Types of Business 


Practice Problems: 


e Property Tax 

e Income Tax 

e Life Insurance 

e Co-Insurance 

e Adjustment of Loss 
e Investment in Bonds 
e Dividends 

@ Profit 

e Partnership 

e Commissions 

e Labor Cost 

e Cost of Goods 





